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YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS 











Should Be Making Their Plans to 
Enter College Next September 


Help Them To Decide 


Do not let them become confused. There is a difference between BIGNESS 
and GREATNESS. Some of the greatest colleges in America have limited 
attendances. Do not let them become hypnotized by the crowd. Mere 
numbers is no criterion for either standards or spirit. 


Help Them To Decide Rightly 


You have been careful in their home training. Why not see to it that 
they attend a Christian college in whose atmosphere the spiritual realities 
may be seen and felt? The psychologists tell us the most dangerous period 
in the life of your child is the ages 16-20—when you send them to college. 
Send them to one of your own Christian colleges. 


Help Them To Decide Promptly 


Remember that no matter what they want to study, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, engineering, agriculture, etc., they can get the first two or three 
years in one of our own colleges as well or better than in the over- 
crowded state schools. They should be deciding now. Send immediately 
for catalogues and information. 


More Students For Our Colleges 
Better Colleges For Our Students 














The Colleges Named Here Are Cooperating in This Advertisement. 
Take Your Choice. Write for Information. 
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EDITORIAL 





LORD, wisdom is with Thee, and light and truth 

are with Thee. While our footsteps lead us into 

mystery and darkness, the night round about us is 
day-time with Thee. Thou seest the way that we take, 
though our path is hidden from our eyes and our heart 
is baffled to know what way to choose. Our perplexity 
drives us to Thee. We have come thus far on our journey 
but are unable to go farther except Thou dost take us 
by the hand. Ease the burden and strain of our mind 
by some token of Thy presence. Conflicts rage within 
us. We have no rest, and our noonday is as the night. 

O Thou Solver of human problems, Comforter and 
Enlightener of all hearts, it is to Thee we turn for help. 
Chine is the opportunity of our helplessness. To the 
humbled mind Thou canst show Thy deepest wisdom, but 
the proud cannot hear Thy whispered word. In our ex- 
tremity prompt our heart toward the gate that may he 
opened by the simple touch of our hand. Thou dost not 
desire us to languish in fear and doubt and inaction. Only 
show us the way and we will walk in it. 

Yet, Lord, we are but little children in Thy sight, 
and we would learn to be patient and trustful in our per- 
plexity. Perchance Thou hast halted us here until Thou 
canst bring up to us some reinforcement which when it 
omes will make our progress more sure and swift. Per- 
chance under cover of our bafflement Thou are working 
in us some gracious blessing of love which we shall per- 
ive only when it is fully wrought. Perchance there is 
oming up to us on another path one whose comradeship 
ve shall share with grateful joy all the rest of our jour- 

ey, but whom we should not meet at all save for Thy 
indiscerned goodness in detaining us here. 


How multifarious is Thy providence! How rich are 


the options that are with Thee! How far beyond our 
ken are the forces that are within Thy keeping! Only 
show us in our perplexity that Thou hast not forgotten us, 
but that Thou are doing Thy divine part, and we shall 
await Thy will in patience. Calm our anxiety. Pour 
Thy rest around our restlessness. Steal over our heart 
like the grace of a summer evening, like warm refreshing 
winds from summer lands. We wait for Thee, O Lord. 
Amen. 


Americanizing the 
Americans 

HOSE who have made a study of the Americanization 

programs agree that the first need is to Americanize 
the Americans. Among large numbers of our people the 
knowledge of the rich liberal tradition of America is not 
to be found. The war has tended to intensify a certain 
kind of nationalistic feeling but to conceal the real mean- 
ing of America. The repression of public utterance has 
made us forget that America is a land of freedom. The 
war profiteers with their new found riches, and the dis- 
charged army officers with their new attitude toward their 
fellows have forgotten that America once found her glori- 
ous meaning in democracy. There are wide chasms sepa- 
rating groups in our American life. 
arising which is not geographical but racial and occupa- 
tional. At a terrible price America once asserted her be- 


A new sectionalism is 


lief in union and cooperation. The preachers of disunion 
and suspicion are upon our street corners, and their coun- 
terparts are to be found in the fashionable clubs. With the 
minutiae of party politics, the Christian ministry of today 
has no concern, at least in the pulpit, but the larger princi- 
ples of Americanism should there find perennial interpreta- 
tion. The fundamental ideas of Americanism are found 


on examination to be the fundamental ideas of Jesus. They 
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derive directly from the sermon on the mount. In large 
measure the kingdom of God on earth is to be realized in 
the perfecting of American institutions. 


Will the Jews Organize the 
Model State? 
ron Zionists are planning to organize a model state 
in Palestine. They propose public ownership of the 
land so as to put at the disposal of society all those vast 
values that settlements and the building of communities, 
towns and cities bring to those who secure deeds. The 
“unearned increment” in Chicago real estate would pay 
for all the city’s public improvements, establish every 
needed public enterprise and save all the taxes. The Zion- 
ists propose that when a million dollars of value is added 
to a piece of land by the moving in of a half-million people, 
all the half-million shall share in the million dollars thus 
created by using it for public improvements. Beginning 
their model state with equal suffrage, the public owner- 
ship of public utilities, including irrigation systems and 
prospective petroleum finds, they expect to make Palestine 
the haven of oppressed and poverty stricken Jews and 
hope to prevent poverty from ever intruding its gaunt 
form there. That would be a Zion indeed and all good 
Christians will wish them God-speed in the undertaking. 


Christian Union 

and Episcopacy 
N many discussions of the theme of Christian unity it is 
assumed that there can never be union with churches 
of the episcopal order on other than an episcopal basis. 
This seems strange to evangelicals who find nothing in the 
New Testament to warrant such an estimate of the impor- 
tance of the episcopacy to the Christian church. It is still an 
open question among scholars whether the church of the 
first century knew anything about diocesan bishops at all. 
Ripe scholarship in all bodies tends toward unity of theo- 
logical thinking, however, and it is interesting to note the 
conclusions of Dr. Headlam in his recent Bampton lectures 
in England. Dr. Headlam definitely sets aside as un- 
Catholic, in the wide sense which the history of the church 
as a whole warrants, the claim to exclusive validity for 
Episcopal orders and sacraments. He invokes the author- 
ity of such a great theologian as Augustine for his posi- 
tion. Dr. Headlam is Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford and his conclusions will have much to do with the 
Most of 
the Free church bodies cou'd work under a constitutional 
episcopacy but none of them would be willing to stultify 
themselves by discrediting the status of themselves and 


discussion of unity in England in coming years. 


their fathers in the Free churches, whose work has mani- 
festly been blessed by God. 


Racial Trouble 
in Chicago 
ECENTLY a group of fanatical colored men held a 
meeting in the Trinity Methodist church of Chicago 
in the interests of the Star Order of Ethiopia and Ethio- 


pian Missionaries to Abyssinia. The speeches were so 
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radical that the meeting was dispersed by the pastor who 
had granted the use of the building, whereupon the group 
of colored men betook themselves to the streets wher 
their talking developed sufficient heat to bring about a 
shooting affray. It was feared for some days that this 
was the beginning of a racial struggle that would last all 
summer but fortunately both white and black leaders seem 
to have seen that the race question will never be solved by 
rioting. This only defers the solution. The negro is now 
Great industries would be para- 
lyzed if he moved away. Recognition of this fact should 
be cause for some adequate provision for the housing of 
the negro population. Crowded into quarters utterly in- 
adequate, human discomfort has given rise to a radicalism 
that is foreign to the negro temperament. There is vacant 
land near the great factories which employ the negroes 
sufficient to furnish home sites. Either the industries them. 
selves should build houses and sell and rent them, or the 
city should secure permission from the legislature to carry 


a necessity in Chicago. 


out such a project. 


Anglo-American 
Friendship 

F America is to live at peace on the western continent, 

it is clear that there must be a good understanding with 
Three thousand miles of unprotected fron- 
tier on the north is a British frontier. The British hold 
ings in the West Indies and in British Guiana suggest to us 
the importance of such an understanding. Such an under- 
standing is not altogether a matter for diplomats to manage. 
Cooperation in great human tasks will furnish the basis 
for friendship. The gift by the Rockefeller Foundation of 
over five million dollars to University College and Hos- 
pital of London for medical research is an event of much 
larger significance than the newspapers have estimated. 
This gift has made a most favorable impression on Eng- 
land and it means a large measure of unity between the 
scholars of two great nations in the fight against disease. 
Already we have a pulpit interchange which will tend to 
take on larger significance, and the Rhodes scholarships. 
The only organized unfriendliness is that of the friends 
of Irish independence who seek to embroil the United 
States in the domestic affairs of a nation which every con 
sideration, both unselfish and self-regarding, urge us to 
bind to ourselves with the most cordial understanding. 


Great Britain. 


A School Board 
Sentenced to Jail 

ARTY politics has seldom brought about a more dis 

graceful situation than exists in Chicago with ref 
erence to the public schools. Recently six members of the 
school board were sentenced to pay fines and lie in jail for 
contempt. If they are not there now, it is because they 
are seeking relief from this judgment in appeals. Thes 
school board members are the political appointees of 
Mayor William Hale Thompson. The school board at one 
time called to the city an educational expert, Dr. Charles 
E. Chadsey, of Detroit. Soon after his arrival, the mayor’ 
friends secured a majority on the school board by ne¥ 
appointments and the functions of the newly elected 
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superintendent were taken away from him and he was left 
drawing a salary but without opportunity to function. Un- 
der such a situation he resigned, as any self-respecting 
man would do. The school controversy in Chicago has 
dragged on for years and meanwhile the children of the 
city pay the penalty. Sooner or later Chicago must seek 
the remedy that has been applied in other cities—it must 
banish party politics from public education and draw the 
issue straight between municipal decency and the forces 
of political corruption. Until then, Chicago will continue 
to deny her children their birthright. 


The Congregationalists 
in Boston 


HE International Council of the Congregational 
Churches was held in the city of Boston during the 
week from June 29 to July 6. It was particularly 

appropriate that the meeting should be held in that city, 

for it was in a special sense in celebration of the Pilgrim 

Tercentenary, and if any body of Christian people has an 

outstanding right to the Pilgrims and their traditions, it 

s the Congregationalists. In fact it is well known that 

every self-respecting Congregationalist is descended from 

one of three brothers who came over in the Mayflower. 

Of course there are many in these personal-liberty-loving 

days who have no wish to share the heritage of the May- 

flower men, and who profess the conviction that it would 
have been better for the country if instead of the Pilgrim 

Fathers landing on Plymouth Rock, Plymouth Rock could 

have landed on the Pilgrim Fathers. But in this as in 

many other things, the Congregationalists and other in- 
heritors of the Pilgrim tradition have the best of the ar- 
gument. 

It is well, also, that the Congregationalists should go 
back on occasion to their ancient habitation, and renew 
associations with earlier years. For though they came 
irom England and Holland, Brownists from Scrooby and 
Pilgrims from Leyden, Boston was their first American 
They were the original stock of the place. Later 
came the Unitarian movement, and practically all the Con- 
gregational churches went over to the new idea. In fact, 
every one of their churches save the Old South became 
Unitarian, and Congregationalism had to make a fresh 
start. In 1850 there were thirty-one of these later con- 
gregations, and today there are thirty-six, But the strength 
of Congregationalism passed to the west, where the 
churches are many and strong, and where Unitarianism 
s less known. 

The Council was held in Mechanics building, or at least 
that was the official headquarters. At a matter of fact it 
was found to be so large and unsatisfactory as an audi- 
torium that for the most part it was abandoned for such 
near-by and commodious churches as the Central, the 
New Old South, and the Mount Vernon Congregational. 
But the huge building was very satisfactory for the expo- 
sition called “The Congregational World,” a demonstra- 


nome 
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tion of church life and service from every continent where 
the Congregationalists have missionary or educational 
work. It was almost another “World in Boston,” recall- 
ing the notable missionary exhibit and pageant that began 
there a few years ago, and was later taken to other cities. 

The program was made up of a large number of notable 
addresses. The best that Congregationalism could pro- 
duce was offered. As it was an international council, a 
considerable number of leaders of the denomination in 
England, Australia and Canada were participants. Among 
them one noticed Principal Garvie and Dr. Robert Horton 
of London, Dr. Berry of Birmingham, Dr. Henderson of 
Wolverhampton, and Dr. Hill of Glasgow. All of them 
and several others contributed to the dignity and profit of 
the sessions. Suitable observance of Independence Day 
and the Tercentenary were outstanding features of the 
Council. On these occasions the great hall in Mechanics 
biulding was filled. 

One of the most significant factors in the enjoyment of 
the meeting was the splendid music prepared under the 
direction of Professor H. Augustine Smith. A special 
collection of hymns was prepared by him, and at every 
session these fine old songs of the faith were sung to the 
number of three or four in succession. One discovered 
fresh inspiration in the hymnody of the church, and felt 
the glory of the great old melodies that have comforted 
and uplifted generations of sorrowing and rejoicing saints. 
In addition a chorus rendered notable selections, and vis- 
ualizations by pageant and pictures added to the impres- 
siveness of the music. 

It was an exceedingly well ordered, dignified and correct 
gathering. That was to be expected. The Congergation- 
They do things with de- 
Moreover, this was their great anniversary, and 


alists are a well bred people. 
corum. 
they were on their best behavior. Boston was watching, 
and they were anxious to violate none of the proprieties. 
3ut most of all, they were far from the rank and file of 
Congregationalists scattered over the land. Only a rather 
select few could travel so far. The men who might have 
stirred up discussion by raising moot questions of the- 
ology or procedure were not on the ground. Therefore 
everything proceded with moderation and composure. In- 
deed, one delegate who had come from another denomina- 
tion of more aggressive type complained that the sessions 
were a bit dull. But this was only the failure to enjoy 
the contrast with some more vociferous and controversial 
gatherings he had attended in other days. 

It was a liberal gathering in every sense. There was 
no denunciation of higher criticism, no tilting with evo- 
lution, no mulling over of millenarianism, no outcry 
against the spirit of awareness in religion as “infidelity.” 
There was evident the sentiment that some things could 
be take for granted, and required no debate. That left 
time for the really important matters. Among them mis- 
sions had a conspicuous place. The American Board was 
the first of the American missionary societies, having been 
organized in 1810. It sent the first missionary to India 
in 1812. Ever since that day the world evangel has been 


upon the heart of Congregationalists. The moderator of 
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the Council was Dr. James L. Barton, for many years an 
honored secretary of the foreign board. Missionaries and 
those connected with the task of maintaining them had 
conspicuous places in the assembly. 

As was natural, the note of internationalism was struck 
often and clearly. Many times over, as in all the other 
religious gatherings of the year, the duty of the nation 
to its late allies was stressed, and the frustration of Amer- 
ican hopes of world aid by the partisanship and egotism of 
national leaders was taken much to heart. This theme 
came to the front again and again in the Boston Council, 
and reached its climax in a great meeting in Park Street 
church on noon of Monday, when Dr. A. C. Hill of Glas- 
gow brought to its feet the great congregation that filled 
every corner of the building with his plea for fair play by 
America, and a recognition of its duty to the League of 
Nations and the rest of the world. 

All through the sessions the strong men of the denomi- 
nation were in evidence as speakers and chairmen. Con- 
gregationalism has no reason to be ashamed of those who 
in every city interpret its ideals. The list is long and 
notable, and its record here would merely repeat the pro- 
gram roll. There was also a generous use made of the 
leaders of other communions. 

The Council made an open place for the subject of 
Christian unity. The representatives of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Council on Organic Union, the co- 
operative movements in Australia and Canada 
were given close and interested hearing, and their mes- 
sages were followed by animated inquiries. The Congre- 
gationalists can always be counted on to do their part 
not only in cooperation, but in hastening the day of the 
fuller unity of the church of Christ. 

Convention publicity is always an interesting study. The 
Methodist General Conference in Des Moines had excellent 
notice in the press of the country. Even better was that 
given to the Baptist Convention in Buffalo. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church in Philadelphia had 
less than either of the others in the city journals east and 
west. 


3ritain, 


The Congregational Council in Bostor received 
the least notice of all. In the Boston papers it was fairly, 
3ut the New York and 
Chicago papers hardly noticed it at all. It may be that 
the press demands something in the nature of a contest 
In this, to be sure, the Buffalo 
But 


for constructive publicity the Council presented an ad- 


though not adequately, reported. 


to secure its attention. 


gathering had the advantage of the one in Boston. 


mirable but unused opportunity. 

Highly characteristic of the provincialism of the Boston 
press, in spite of its usual high class newspaper work, was 
the fact that the longest descriptive report of an address 
during the entire week was devoted to a Boston Congre- 
gational minister speaking in his own pulpit. It may be 
that Dr. Gordon was the ablest of the speakers in the Hub 
that week, but a proper sensitiveness to the courtesies of 
the occasion would have suggested a less insular attitude. 

It was a very notable gathering, and all the way through 
the program, from President King’s salutation to Dean 
Brown's closing word, the messages were worthy of the 
place and the time. 
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Are Ministers Martyrs? 


DENOMINATIONAL journal, in a recent issue, 

speaks of ministers as the “martyrs” of our gen- 

eration, basing this characterization on the fact 
that ministers are poorly paid and poorly prized, and that 
they are subjected to many annoyances and humiliations, 
Of the facts there can be no doubt. Ministers are poorly 
prized and consequently poorly paid, and their lives are 
full of petty annoyances which perhaps try the soul more 
than does challenging opposition. But the joys of a min- 
ister’s life are many, even apart from those spiritual re- 
wards which are an abiding compensation to him who 
believes in his work and its Giver. 

There is the joy of a chosen task. If a man has given 
himself to the ministry through a real desire and a real 
sense of fitness, he has in this fact one of life’s chief sat- 
isfactions. To have become a preacher because one’s 
father and grandfather were preachers, or because a fond 
mother and a serious cast of youthful countenance seemed 
to ordain it, or because pulpit gesticulation looked easier 
than carrying brick, would not make for happiness, it is 
true; but to have desired to preach and to have been al- 
lowed to do so is more than to possess a kingdom. A 
young man, college trained, who is now a dairy farmer, 
remarked the other day, “I work for sixteen hours out of 
every twenty-four at what most people would consider 
the hardest kind of drudgery, but I would rather do it 
than fish or go to the movies, or play at any kind of 
gentleman’s job. My work is the best of all play, for it 
is the thing I like best to do.” Professor Palmer once said 
that Harvard paid him for doing what he felt he should 
pay Harvard for allowing him to do. This characteristic 
remark hints at the secret of a happy as well as a con- 
spicuously fruitful career. 

The minister has the joy of a life which touches the 
thought of the world. He can read. He can keep his 
habit of study and can grow in appreciation of that which 
is finest in the realm of the mind. True, the average 
preacher buys few books, but the average business man 
buys fewer, for he has forgotten how to read—if he ever 
knew. 

There is especial joy for the minister in the wide reach 
of his friendships. Most persons are largely limited, m 
their intimate acquaintance, to the members of some pat- 
ticular group or class. The preacher comes close to his 
people in crucial hours of joy or sorrow when approach 
is unconscious and outside distinctions forgotten. He finds 
fellowship with rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
and if he is a real man and a real shepherd, he gains en 
richment of soul through every contact. 

The typical preacher finds particular joy, too, in his 
family life. The theory that a preacher’s wife is neces 
sarily weak-minded and his children necessarily incorrigr 
ble was long ago exploded. The mistress of the manse is 
far oftener than not better educated than the majority 
of the women in her community, and is a leader in ifs 
social and intellectual life. It is character, not the lack of 
it, which decides a woman to marry a preacher and b 
poor and useful. Of twelve thousand names in an issue 0! 
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“Who's Who,” nearly one thousand are the names of 
The minister’s home is a place of high 
moral standards, of intimate companionships, of common 
burdens. Its spirit is joy. 

\re not preachers just a trifle inclined to glorify their 
work through pitying themselves? The habit is dangerous, 
for the metaphorical hair-shirt, as well as the real article, 
ministers to spiritual pride. The modern parson is not 
“passing rich” on his twelve hundred dollars a year, and 
the modern church does not contribute a bed of roses to 
the furnishings of the parsonage. 


ministers’ sons. 


But as for martyrdom— 
well, the word seems a little too strong! 


The Effort to Revive the 
Interchurch 


OR the past three weeks there has been expectation 

that a decisive moment would be reached in the for- 

tunes of the Interchurch World Movement on July 
8. For on June 18 the General Committee met in New 
York and chose a Business Men’s Committee to examine 
the affairs of the Movement, and report as soon as pos- 
That Committee consisted of James M. Speers, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Trevor Arnett, Fleming H. Revell, 
George H. Fowles, George Innes, and G. W. Murray. 


sible 


[he committee submitted its report to the Executive 
Committee on June 28, and on the showing made that 
body voted to discontinue the financial campaign at once. 
It also accepted the resignations of all the executive offi- 
cers, except the vice-chairman, the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the treasurer—Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
Mr. Speers and Mr. Fowles. On the same date discon- 
tinuence notices were sent to all members of the staff 
throughout the country. All future steps to be taken in 
regard to the Interchurch World Movement were referred 
to a meeting of the General Committee to be held in New 
York July 8. 

Accordingly, on Thursday of last week this General 
Committee to the number of about a hundred and fifty 
met in the Assembly Hall of the Foreign Missions Coun- 
cil, at 25 Madison Avenue. Mr. Speers presented the 
report of the Business Men’s Committee and interpreted 
the present condition of the Movement. This was to the 
effect that practically all activity had ceased, though the 
committee had been given authority to continue whatever 
work was essential between June 28 and July 8, and a very 
small personnel was serving on a day-to-day scale. The 
amount due the banks is $6,560,000, and a call for the 
payment of this amount has been made. The underwriting 
societies, boards, colleges, etc., are liable for this amount, 
plus an interest charge at the rate of about $400,000 a 
year. The bank representatives have expressed a desire 
to assist the Movement in all possible ways, but the fact 
remains that the underwritings have to be paid, and the 
participants are under both legal and moral obligations to 
meet these debts as soon as possible. 

Of outstanding bills there is estimated to be an amount 
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not far from half a million of dollars, and to offset this 
there is believed to be in the way of assets an amount 
nearly equal, in the form of cash on hand, anticipated re- 
ceipts from the campaign, and salvage on furniture and 
supplies. This does not include the items of interest and 
the rental of the Greenhut building, which is leased for a 
period of ten years at an annual rental of $536,000 a year. 
A large part, if not the whole, of this last amount may be 
saved by subleasing. 

The committee further suggested the two alternatives, 
of discontinuance or of reorganization. As no recom- 
mendations were offered, a committee of eleven was chosen 
to confer with the Business Men’s Committee and bring 
in recommendations. During the noon recess this group 
deliberated, and at 4:30 they presented the following re- 
port, which was read by the chairman, Bishop Nicholson, 
of Chicago: 


1. The Committee is unanimous in the conviction that the 
main purpose and objects for which the Interchurch World 
Movement was created should be conserved, and therefore the 
Movement should be continued, though on a greatly modified 
scale. 

2. We heartily approve the action of the Executive Commit- 
tee in closing the accounts of the Movement as of June 30, in 
calling upon the churches to meet their obligations, and in 
making a clear distinction between the past and future opera- 
tions of the Movement. 

3. That inasmuch as material must be cared for, subscrip- 
tions collected, and an irreducible minimum of work must be 
carried on pending the reorganization hereafter to be recom- 
mended, we recommend a budget not exceeding $75,000 which 
shall become a part of the obligations already incurred by the 
corporation. 

4. Inasmuch as the time is manifestly too short for working 
out a feasible plan of reorganization today, we recommend the 
appointment of a committee of fifteen members, which com- 
mittee shall confer with representatives of other interchurch 
bodies, and shall recommend plans for the future. The Execu- 
tive Committee is requested in the meantime to utilize the sur- 
veys, literature and all such material of the Interchurch World 
Movement as can be operated through the boards and other 
agencies of the denominations without expense to the Inter- 
church World Movement as such. 

5. This committee of fifteen shall be authorized to call to- 
gether the General Committee of the Interchurch World 
Movement and representatives of the denominations in order 
to consider the report on reorganization when the report is 
ready. It is understood that eventually the direction of the 
Movement shall be in the hands of a board officially appointed 
by the co-operating denominations. 

6. For the purposes mentioned in this report, the Business 
Men’s Committee shall be authorized to employ such assist- 
ants as in its judgment shall be necessary. 


This report was adopted with little debate, and without 
dissent. It appeared to be less the desire of those present 
to reestablish the Interchurch Movement than to register 
their disinclination to put it actually out of existence. It 
was a deeply sympathetic gathering. The values of the 
Movement were fully recognized. There were many rea- 
sons for its failure to reach its objectives. Most of all 
there was the earnest desire to avoid any public announce- 
ment of failure or liquidation. There were too many peo- 
ple watching with envious desire, to gloat over the failure 
of the cooperative movement in Protestantism, to permit 
any summary action. That which was done was the best 
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that could be done under the circumstances. The Com- 
mittee of Fifteen has the future of the enterprise in its 
hands. 

That committee consists of the following persons: Bish- 
op Thomas Nicholson, chairman; Mrs. Mary L. Wood- 
ruff, Methodist Episcopal; Rev. H. C. Swearington, Pres- 
byterian (North); Rev. E. C. Morris, Presbyterian; 
(South); Mrs. Anna Atwater, Disciple; Rev. J. H. Mo- 
horter, Rev. William Horace Day, Congre- 
gationalist ; Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Congregationalist ; 
Rev. W. G. Parks, National Baptist; Rev. A. C. Sidall, 
Church of the Brethren; Rev. W. B. Anderson, United 
Presbyterian; Rev. J. H. Apple, Reformed Church in the 
U.S. A.; Bishop S. C. Breyfogle, Evangelical Association. 


Disciple > 


The three sessions were presided over by Mr. Fred 
B. Smith, whose leadership was wise and helpful. There 
was much prayer. It was a deeply serious gathering. At 
no time was there any applause. When the report of the 
committee was presented no surprise was manifested, and 
no enthusiasm. It was as though each one said to himself 
that it was the only thing to do, although no one could 
venture anything in the way of promise as to what actu- 
ally could be done. At least time is gained, and the Philis- 
tines are deprived of any cause of exultation. 

In the meeting there were three types of sentiment re- 
garding the Movement. One would have approved the 
stopping of all further efforts, in accordance with the 
manifest meaning of the action of the Executive Commit- 
tee on June 28 and the turning over of the activities, 
assets and liabilities to any interdenominational organi- 
zation that would take them. A second group favored the 
continuance of the Movement in a modified manner, in 
close contact and cooperation with other interdenomi- 
Federal Council. A 
third wanted to reorganize the enterprise, and preceed 
with But 
these matters in the General Committee. If they were 
the closed the 


There really was not mueh need 


national agencies, such as_ the 


full speed ahead. there was no debate of 


discussed at all it was in session of 


committee of eleven. 


for discussion of any kind. A medial course was cho- 
sen, and nobody believed anything better could be done. 
Several resolutions relating to the nature of the under- 
writing obligations, the problems of the survey, and other 
matters, were referred to the Committee of Fifteen for 
is a difficult 


consideration. It task which has been as- 


signed to Bishop Nicholson and his colleagues. They 
need the sympathy and prayers of all the churches. 

Has the Interchurch World Movement been revived, 
or has it been given a little longer period in which to make 
a good end? No one can say at this time. Meanwhile, 
however, the surveys ought as promptly as possible to be 
put into the hand of such local groups over the country 
as are able to carry them to completion, and utilize their 
materials in a constructive program. At the present time 


few of them are complete. Some are only well started. 


Wherever there are local federations or councils they 
should be given charge of the work, if they care to assume 


the responsibility. If left incomplete, even for three 
months, much of their value will be lost. The Church 


Federations of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Buffa- 
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lo, St. Louis and other cities are already taking over the 
surveys for completion. Some such organization should 
undertake this important work in every sizable place, 
and at its own expense. Time is of the essence of things 
in this emergency, and at best the skeleton of the Inter- 
church that is now available is wholly unprepared to take 
up this huge task. 


The Report of the Steel Strike 


OME months ago the Interchurch World Commission 

on the Church and Industrial Relations appointed a 

special committee to make investigations of the causes 
of the Steel Strike, and the general conditions prevailing 
in the steel industry. The committee was headed by 
Bishop McConnell of the Methodist church and included 
in its personnel eminent students of social conditions, min- 
isters and laymen, among whom was Professor Alva W. 
Taylor of The Christian Century staff. That report of 
the Committee has now appeared, and is in process of dis- 
tribution. It is a very remarkable document. In reading 
it one is impressed with the thoroughness of the work 
done, the completeness with which all factors of the case 
have been recognized and the fairness of spirit with which 
the report has been compiled. The normal presumption 
in a case of this sort, with a commission of such person- 
nel as that which has prepared the document in question, 
would be that the conclusions are entitled to full confidence 
and that they will constitute a valuable contribution to the 
solution of the problems involved. 

It goes into the history of the steel strike with the ante- 
cedent events and conditions which led up to it. It covers 
the period of the strike with indication of the forces which 
gave it strength and of the forces which ultimately caused 
its defeat. Ample extracts from testimonies given by 
persons who favored the commission with information at 
the hearings held are included. Extended comment is 
made upon the way in which the public authorities in the 
state of Pennsylvania were related to the opposing forces. 

The report is written in graphic style, calculated to en- 
list the interest of anyone into whose hands it may fall. At 
The 
conclusions reached by the commission are collated in a 
separate section of each chapter of the report. 

Taken as a whole, the commission’s report constitutes 
a serious indictment of the steel corporation and of the 
public authorities in many places. On the other hand, it 
deals frankly wth certain delinquencies and weaknesses 
of the labor organizations. There can be no doubt that 
it will be regarded by the public as strongly favoring the 
laboring man’s side of the case. It would seem that such 
impression corresponds wholly to the facts discovered. 
However distasteful may be the duty of pointing out what 
appear to be grievous wrongs there is no option in the 
matter. The church of Christ has not only the privilege 
but the duty of witnessing against injustice, no matter by 
whom it may be done. 

We do not doubt that the report will take its place 
among the most important social documents of the time. 


the same time it is in no way sensational in form. 
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Poems for the Times 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


“I am come, not to bring peace, but a sword.” 


Preaching Then and Now 


Then: 
EREMIAH was thrown into an Egyptian pit and Daniel 
into a den of lions for passing on some unpleasant truths 
to the high and mighties of their day. John the Baptist 
lost his head for telling Herod the King what’s what, and 
Saul of Tarsus received thirty and nine bleeding stripes 
because he made it uncomfortable for Felix and Festus and 
a few other kinglets who were but festering sores on the 
body politic of that classic and rotten age. Wycliffe and 
Huss were burned at the stake because they thundered 
against the almighty Four Hundred who set the religious 
and social standards of the times. 

Now: 

\ pleasant individual delivers a pleasant sermon to a pleasant 
congregation on a pleasant day amid the pleasant odors 
of a bouquet of smiling summer roses! 


Prophets Old and New 


S| YCRATES drank the poisoned hemlock, discoursing the 
while on the Immortality of the Soul. Jesus of Nazareth 
drank the cup of death for every man, discoursing even 


to his latest breath on the joy of living and dying for a 
Great Cause. 

The twentieth century prophet drinks two cups of tea at the 
afternoon meeting of the Ladies Aid Society and discourses 
for forty-five minutes on ways and means of paying for the 
newly-purchased kitchen range! 

And yet some congregations, condemning their leaders to such 
“service”, wonder why the ministry is losing its power! 


In Galilee and America 
Galilee, 30 A. D. 


ESUS of Nazareth, born in a manger, reared in a village of 
no reputation. As a man, he was despised and rejected of 
men; he had not where to lay his head. Even his brothers 
knew him not. His closest friends finally forsook him, 
walking no more with him. Seized by night and brought 
into court, he was smitten and spat upon. Condemned 
to die upon the cross, between two thieves, he was ridi- 
culed as a sham and failure. 

To his disciples Jesus said, “Take no scrip for your journey,” 
and his few hundred followers he advised to “lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 


America, 1920 A. D. 
The Big Drive for Funds is now on! 








The Car Wheels 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


of a great Railroad. And it was so that when a 


‘ CERTAIN man labored in the Division Terminal 
Train entered the Station, that there they changed 


Engines, and Train-crews. And certain men put Ice in 
the Coolers, and Water in the Tanks. And there were 
times when certain others swabbed the Windows so that 
they might be seen through ; but this did not always occur. 
And the duty which was assigned unto this man was this, 
that he should begin at the head of the Train, and walk 
the length of it, and stoop down and strike every Car 
Wheel with an Hammer. And he did Precisely as he was 
told. For he walked the length of every train, and struck 
every wheel on the right side thereof, and then turned 
himself about and walked back upon the other side of the 
Train and the wheels upon that side did strike in like 
manner. And this he did quickly, so that he had it done 
by the time other men had put Ice in the Coolers and 
Waste and Dope in the Boxes of the Axles, and the En- 
gines had been changed. 

Now xt came to pass that after many years the General 
Superintendent spake unto the President of the Road, and 
he said, Behold this man hath been on our Pay-roll for 
Five and Twenty years, and he hath never missed a day. 
Let us Celebrate, and Recognize his Faithfulness, and give 
him a Gold Watch, and a Pass for himself and his Wife 
unto California and back, and a little purse of Gold which 


he may blow in on a good time. And they did even so. 
And while the celebration was in progress some one asked 
of him, saying, 

What is the reason why the wheels must be struck? 
And what is the occasion thereof? 

And he said, Thou mayest search me. I know nothing 
save that I draw my pay for hitting the wheels, and I 
hit them every time and never miss a wheel. 

But he had never listened to the ring of the hammer that 
he might hear whether the wheel were sound or cracked, 
neither had he known nor regarded. But he had done his 
job and drawn his pay for twenty-five years. 

Now when I heard this tale, I said, That man is not so 
infrequent as some men might suppose. There are many 
who go through life in like manner. They do the day’s 
job and draw their pay and never think what it all is for. 
Yea, there might even be such men in the pulpit, but may 
God forbid ; and there are such in many another vocation. 

And I prayed my God for all men, that they may labor, 
not only to strike the wheels but to listen for the ring. 

For there are those who strike the wheels and go on, 
and if the Train run through, they say it is the result of 
Careful Supervision, and if the wheel crack, and the train 
land in the Ditch, they say it is a Mysterious Providence. 

And there are such men, not a few, who obtain their liv- 
ing by labor no more intelligent than this, and some of 
them less continuous. And some of them travel on passes 
and receive the praise of men. 

But God knoweth whether men listen for the ring, or 
whether they only hit the wheels. 





The Church’s Contacts With Socialism 


By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


HIS is not a defence of socialism—the writer is not 
a socialist. It is simply a plea for a more tolerant 
and understanding attitude on the part of the 
church towards what, after all, is the only body of politi- 
cal doctrine before the world that has a definitely con- 
structive and idealistic programme. It may be a wrong 
construction and a mistaken idealism; but, even so, it is 
ethically more significant than the cynical, opportunistic, 
vote-catching “platforms” of the two great political parties. 

Two things are certain, first, that Jesus came to estab- 
lish a kingdom of righteousness on earth, and second, that 
this kingdom, even after nineteen hundred years of 
“Christianity,” is still only beginning to be. The first prop- 
osition need not detain us, being “writ large” in every page 
of the gospel story. The second may require a little elab- 
oration. 

We would not discount the significance of the long road 
that has been traveled from the brutality of the old Graeco- 
Roman Empire to the civilization of today, which is at 
least neither pagan nor atheistic. Nor would we forget 
what has already been done in the humanizing of society— 
the philanthropies, reforms, social ameliorations, political 
enfranchisements and what not—which are installments of 
the kingdom yet to be. But the kingdom in its fullness— 
how it lags! Human society is still far from the pattern 
shown on the Mount. God’s will—and this, of course, is 
Jesus’ definition of the kingdom—is not being “done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Is it, for example, God’s will 
that industry should be organized on the basis of the sur- 


vival of the fittest—the weakest to the wall—when the 


divine principle is the exact reverse of this: “Ye that are 


strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak?” Is it 
God's will that in a world where there is more than enough 
for all, some should live in luxury while countless others 
Is it God’s will that 
in this land of broad acres a few of the people should be 
able to “add field to field until there is no room,” making 


are insufficiently fed and clothed? 


land values and rents so high that the poor 
“must hovel and hustle together each sex like swine,” 


and the lives of infants in our tenement districts be 
snuffed out like candles in firedamp, for lack of God’s 
Is it God’s will that in a world 
whose divine law of subsistence is, “In the sweat oi thy 
hould be periodic 


fresh air and sunlight? 


brow shalt thou eat bread,” there 
“hard times” when strong men beg i. vain for the privi- 
lege of earning bread for their wives and families in God’s 
appointed way? Is it God’s will that in certain industries 
wages should fall below the level of a decent living? Is it 
God's will that, on the one hand, capital should exploit 
labor, denying it the right of free speech and assemblage, 
and enforcing its mandates through subsidized courts and 
professional gunmen misnamed detectives? And, on the 
other hand, is it God’s will that labor should retaliate in 
kind, resorting to dynamite and sabotage, and sinking its 
just quarrel to the level of the argument of the midnight 


assassin? 


But what has all this got to do with socialism? Just this, 
that socialism begins with the same sort of dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions as the gospel of the kingdom, 
Measuring human society by the rule of justice and broth. 
erhood, it finds it so defective that it refuses, just as 
Christianity refuses, to regard it as final, and passionately 
demands the substitution for it of a saner, juster and more 
humane order, in which there shall be no exploitation of 
class by class; where poverty as it now exists shall be im- 
possible, because the means of production and distribution 
will be owned and operated in the interest not of the few 
only, but of all the people; where the law of cooperation 
shall have taken the place of the cut-throat competition, 
which as things now are compels even the best intentioned 
of us at times to bow down in the House of Rimmon and 
tacitly accept the profits of human blood and tears. It does 
not, indeed, call this society of the future by the same 
name as the Christians do. It speaks of the “Cooperative 
Commonwealth,” the “Socialized State,” and what not: 
but it means, in part at least, what we all mean, or ought to 
mean, when we pray: “Thy kingdom come.” 


DREAM OF A NEW ORDER 


This at least has been the interpretation put upon the 
spirit and ideals of the movement by the so-called “Chris- 
tian socialists” ever since the days when Kingsley, Maurice 
and their associates first voiced the protest of the Chris- 
tian conscience against the inhuman conditions of labor in 
the England of the fifties and sixties. The late Bishop 
Spalding, of the Protestant Episcopal church, in his own 
story of his conversion to socialism, says: “Surely there 
can be no doubt on which side the church of Jesus Christ 
ought to stand, when the issue is between dollars and 
men.” Now, whether we are or are not socialists, whether 
we think with the majority that the economic problem can 
be solved by getting more of the spirit of Christ into the 
existing industrial system, or whether we think, as the 
Christian socialists do, that the present system is so diamet- 
rically at odds with the spirit of Jesus that the latter can 
come to its own only through the destruction of the 
former :—whatever our opinions on that question, these 
words of Bishop Spalding must find an echo in every 
sincere soul that wants not only to get to heaven itself, 
but to see at least the chance of heaven brought into the 
lives of men and women here below. It is here that Chris- 
Some of us think they part 
company further on—though perhaps they do not need to 
part company; but in their indictment of present wrongs 
and injustices, in their passion for social righteousness, 
and in their dream of a kingdom of brotherhood and 
spiritual equality yet to come, they are surely born of the 


tianity and socialism meet. 


same spirit and are meant to work for a common end. 
SOCIALISM MISREPRESENTED 


But someone says: “We did not know that socialism was 
a thing of that sort. We thought it was either a project 
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for a wholly impossible Utopia or else an immoral grab by 
the ‘have-nots’ on the property of the ‘haves.’” Well, the 
error is a common one and excusable enough, in view of 
the reckless way in which the word socialist is bandied 
about by irresponsible journalists. It is, nevertheless, an 
error. Socialism is neither a communistic Utopia, nor a 
general divide-up, but a “political movement which 
aims to abolish exploitation by means of the collective 
ownership and democratic management of the principal 
instruments of production and distribution”; that is, it 
extends democracy so as to cover the economic as well as 
the political life of the State. Socialism is not the enemy 
of the family. On the contrary it proposes, by eliminating 
the brute struggle for existence, by removing the necessity 
of women and little children entering into industrial com- 
petition with their husbands and fathers, by “putting an 
end to those economic conditions which make the cry of a 
human child bearing the divine imprint of less importance 
than the cry of a machine”—it professes to remove those 
factors which in existing society tend to the disintegration 
of the family and which make the home as God intended 
it a thing impossible of realization by millions of the hu- 
man species. Socialism is not the enemy of religion, 
though some socialists are too fond of girding at the 
churches. The average socialist, at least in this country, 
has a sincere reverence for Jesus of Nazareth, and bases 
his criticism of the churches on the ground that they have 
departed from his teaching. Socialism does not propose to 
make all men equal—an obvious absurdity—nor does it 
advocate the abolition of all private property—another 
absurdity. It seeks only to procure for all equality of op- 
portunity in the sincere sense of the word and is opposed 
only to such property as is used for purposes of exploita- 
tion. In correcting these current misconceptions, I repeat, 
I am not speaking as a socialist, but as one who dislikes 
to see any cause suffer under unjust aspersions. 


CAN CHRISTIANS BE CHRISTIANS? 


Another point of contact. The Sermon on the Mount is 
Jesus’ norm of conduct for the new kingdom, and most 
people will agree that Christians ought to live by its prin- 
ciples. But do they? They do not, because they cannot, 
as the world is at present constituted. How can we “resist 
not evil,” when the man who does not resist wrongful in- 
vasions of his rights must starve or go to the poor-house? 
How can we “lend seeking for nothing again,” in a world 
where the earning power of capital is the foundation stone 
of the whole economic structure? How can we love our 
neighbor as ourselves, when six days in the week we are 
engaged in a fierce competitive struggle with him for the 
necessities of life? I do not consider the ways in which 
we would evade the plain meaning of Jesus’ words by 
saying that he was using oriental hyperbole, or uttering 
“counsels of perfection,” or legislating for a new order 
which he wrongly expected to “come down out of heaven” 
ready-made. Who could worship any such visionary 
hyperbolical, self-deceived Prophet as that? No! If we 
cannot take his words at their face value in the Sermon on 
the Mount, we cannot do so anywhere, and the whole 
structure of our Christian ethic goes by the board. 
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It is here that socialism ente?s.ai¥d Sa¥s ¥ OT pe system, 
this economic order, which negates the brotherhood of 
man and breaks him on the wheel of gold—which keeps 
both labor and capital from realizing their spiritual best— 
which exalts self-seeking and the sort of cleverness that 
‘gets ahead’—this system is not eternal. As patriarchal 
communion gave way to military monarchy and chattel 
slavery, as feudalism replaced slavery, as feudalism in 
turn has been superseded by modern industrialism in which 
man has become the slave of the machine, so, one day, 
out of industrialism there will come a humaner and more 
rational order which shall put a premium not on self-seek- 
ing, but on the will for the common good.” In that faith 
Christianity can meet the socialist. Either the new order 
must arrive which will permit us to be Christians in the 
full sense of the Sermon on the Mount—to earn a living 
without prejudicing the chances of anyone else to do the 
same—to get the most out of life without depriving any- 
one else of his share: either that or Jesus was a visionary 
and his kingdom an illusion, 


THE RADICAL DEFECT 


At the same time certain doubts arise, and we must be 
perfectly frank in speaking of them. In the first place, 
there is this radical defect in the ideal of the cooperative 
commonwealth as usually presented, namely, that it is too 
exclusively concerned with the material factors in the case 

wages, hours of work and leisure, housing conditions, 
political rights, economic opportunities, etc-—and pushes 
into the background, to put it moderately, the spiritual 
factors without which (even could you secure it so) the 
most perfect material organization of society would be little 
more, from the point of view of the deeper, eternal needs 
of man, than a gilded cage for socialized animals. Bread 
is necessary, and no child of God should lack it in due 
proportion to his service to the community ; but “man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” Socialism, to be sure, recog- 
nizes that under existing conditions the majority of the 
human race have no chance to cultivate the intellectual and 
aesthetic sides of their nature, and proposes as part of its 
program free lectures, concerts, libraries, museums, recrea- 
tion centers, peoples’ universities, together with leisure to 
use these and, of course, if desired, to attend church and 
such things. But it is difficult to see how a mere class 
struggle (and socialism is crystallizing more and more as 
such) for a larger, even if juster, share in the good things 
of life, can of itself issue in anything but a bread-and- 
butter view of existence—with perhaps the “jam” of cul- 
ture thrown in for good measure. Shakespeare’s picture 
of Jack Cade is still far too representative of the average 
socialist utterance :-— 

There shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 
penny; the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer: all the realm shall be in 
common; and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass: and 
when I am king, as king I will be— there shall be 
no money; all shall eat and drink on my score; and I will ap- 
parel them all in one livery, that they may agree as brothers, 
and worship me as their lord. 


If anyone thinks this is an unfair criticism, I commend 
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to him the words of Joseph Mazzini, the greatest of all 
labor leaders: “Material improvement is essential, and 
we shall strive to win it for ourselves; but not because 
the one thing necessary for man is to be well-fed and 
housed, but rather because you cannot have a sense of 
your own dignity or any moral development while you are 
engaged, as at the present day, in a continual duel with 
want. . . . I believe that man cannot be made better, 
more worthy of love, more noble, more divine—which is 
our aim and end upon earth—by heaping upon him phys- 
ical enjoyments and by setting before him as the subject 
of life that irony which is called happiness.” 


ENVIRON MENT OR PERSONALITY 


concerned with the 
method whereby the socialist would redeem the world, 
which is by the use of political and economic machinery. 
I do not undervalue these. Man is a creature of his en- 
vironment, and he cannot, as already said, reach his full 
moral stature without the right environment. But environ- 
ment is not the prime essential. The prime essential is re- 
“There is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” Any 
intelligent socialist will admit that there are grave prob- 
lems connected with the actual working of the cooperative 
commonwealth. Who shall do the harder, more distaste- 
ful and dangerous work? Who shall dig ditches and clean 
Who shall climb skyscrapers or wash dishes? 


My second word of criticism is 


generated lives. 


sewers ¢ 
Shall the rewerd of all work be the same, or shall it be 
graduated on some rational scale? So far our socialist 
friends have quite failed to show that a mere change in 
the machinery of production and distribution will produce 
the universal altruism which will surely be necessary for 
In an article in the 
Hibbert Journal, some years ago, Miss Scudder pointed 


the smooth working of the new order. 


out that the socialist idea is realizable only as people are 
educated into the altruistic virtues and trained to act in 
accordance with them as instinctively as they now act on 
the ordinary self-regarding cues. That is to say, she de- 
siderates a New Man for the New Commonwealth. Does 
she realize what a plea she is making for Christianity as 
the real saviour of society? For that is just what Chris- 
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tianity does. It makes the new man—“if any man be 
in Christ he is a new creation.” It saves men from self. 
ishness and is thus the indispensable background of any 
reorganization of society that shall be anything more than 
from the skin out. Listen to Mazzini again: “But beware! 
Believe the words of a man who has studied for thirty 
years the course of events in Europe, and has seen the 
holiest and most useful enterprises fail at the moment of 
success through the immorality of men: you will not suc- 
ceed except by growing better yourselves ; you will not win 
the exercises of your rights except by deserving them, 
through self-sacrifice, industry, love.” 


A WORD FOR THE CHURCH 


Let me conclude with a word to my socialist friends, 
Don’t insist on making an enemy of the church of the 
Nazarene. We know as well as you that it has not always 
lived up to the light that is in it, and that sometimes that 
light has been scarcely disinguishable from darkness. We 
know that its official leaders have oftener than we care to 
remember been dumb when they ought to have cried aloud 
in defence of God's little ones. We know that its gaze 
has been too much riveted on a heaven above to the sinful 
neglect of wrong conditions here below. But it is awak- 
ening. It is beginning to understand its Master. It is un- 
stopping its ears. It is rubbing the scales from its eyes. 
It is learning to put truth before orthodoxy, mercy before 
“sacrifice,” and justice before charity. It is sitting at the 
feet of Jesus and wondering whether his stern denunci 
ations of the scribes and pharisees have not a meaning for 
the twentieth century church as well as for the first cen- 
tury synagogue. It is producing “John Hodders” and 
Bishop Spaldings. It is getting restive under its “Eldon 
Parrs” and Rockefellers. Give it time! Let it catch the 
swing of democracy’s march. You cannot get along with- 
out it. You cannot have the new state without the new 
man. You cannot save the world—and God knows it needs 
saving—by any plan that is not baptized into “the Name 
that is above every name.” 

It was not Karl Marx, but Another who said: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


Religion and the Scientific Spirit 


By D. R. Piper 


N the four hundred years since Luther there doubtless 
have emanated from Protestant pulpits and classrooms 
a greater number of instances of careless and unin- 
formed use of Scripture than have emanated from all the 
expounders of all the pseudo-religious cults invented since 


the days of the Christ. Scripture texts have been torn 
from their contexts and uprooted from their historical 
settings to prove that some clause of a creed was true; 
Scripture texts have been allegorized out of all semblance 
to the meaning which was in their author’s mind, in order 
to serve as a frontispiece to some personal conviction or 


prejudice; Scripture texts have been twisted into every 
imaginable shape and made into grenades of anathema to 
be hurled from the pulpit against real or supposed here- 
sies of a religious, social, or intellectual nature. A great 
many of the attacks which orthodox ministers have made 
on the heterodox cults have been sprinkled through with 
Scripture citations used in the same free manner in which 
the exponents of the isms themselves use Bible texts ; and 
thus the apologist of orthodoxy has unwittingly just'fied 
the very heresies he opposed. Past Protestant methods— 
or, it would be more appropriate to say, unmethods—have 
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been proved as useful to sustain, as to oppose religious 
error. 
MINISTERIAL CHARLATANRY 


After all, there is as much charlatanry in a minister's 
basing his argument on the assumption of the verbal in- 
errancy of a document which in his heart he knows is not 
verbally inerrant, as there is in a faith-healer’s doing the 
same thing. And it is as objectionable for a minister to 
read anachronisms into a passage as for a teacher of any 
questionable cult to do so. 

The church has often been held blameworthy for the 
rise of the isms, by reason of its lukewarmness. But the 
chief contribution of the church to the growth of the cults 
nas been its cultivation of erroneous methods of Scripture 
exegesis. Mr. Alfred W. Martin in his “Psychic Ten- 
dencies of Today,” sets forth the fact that practically all 
the religious cults of America arose about the year 1876 
in an effort “to stem the tide of skepticism” which fol- 
lowed on the disquieting scientific discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century. This was indeed a period in which the 
orthodox foundations seemed to be trembling, and when 
certain types of people naturally sought refuge elsewhere 
for their faith in the reality of spiritual experience. But 
let it be noted that the real opposition between scientific 
discovery and organized religion rested in the traditional 
view of Scripture. If the skepticism of that period was 
the child of scientific discovery on the one hand, it had as 
its foster parents, at least, the fallacious claims made for 
the Bible and the uncritical methods of interpreting it 
which were then current. Literal inerrancy, combined 
with allegorizing forms of exegesis formed an ideal cul- 
ture for the breeding of the ism germ. By furnishing a 
thorough introduction to false methods the church uncon- 
sciously did much diligent pioneering, from pulpit and 
press, for the isms. Mrs. Eddy and others were saved 
long nights of worry over the question of preparing their 
audiences and readers to receive their imaginings. All 
that was needed to give authority to such movements was 
‘o make use of Bible proofs in the same informal, loose, 
unhistorical, and irresponsible manner in which the people 
had been accustomed to having the Bible used from or- 
thodox pulpits. 


ABUSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


These facts may be more patent by a few comparisons. 
To many clergymen of that period—and to many today, 
as well—the Old Testament was literally loaded down 
with types of Christ; and dozens of passages which have 
no direct relation to the Master were habitually inter- 
preted as having primary Messianic significance. By a 
similar use of anachronistic methods Mrs. Eddy finds the 
whole Bible full of the “science of spirit.” For example, 
interpreting the passage, “Let us lay aside every weight,” 
Mrs. Eddy says that it means, “Let us put aside material 
self and sense and seek the divine Principle and Science 
of healing.” The result is profoundly different, but the 
method is certainly identical; and it is a method equally 
legitimate or illegitimate in either case. 

The contention is even more clearly justified in the 
example of Russellism. Aside from the fact that “Pastor” 
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Russell was accustomed to make the most fanciful inter- 
pretations of Scripture, it may be said that his entire 
“system” rests upon uncritical methods of exegesis and 
stands or falls with the traditional view of Scripture. This 
is evident from a study of Russell’s book, “The Divine 
Plan of the Ages.” For here the author makes the “divine 
plan of the ages” the basis of his entire theology (so- 
called). And Mr. Russell’s exposition of the “divine 
plan”, in its turn, depends upon a literal acceptance of 
Old Testament history and chronology. In this respect 
the author’s methods are very similar to those used in 
Sunday school commentaries and from pulpits a genera- 
tion ago, and still used to a far greater extent than we 
like to admit. 


THE “DIVINE PLAN” 


The first epoch in the “divine plan,” according to “Pas- 
tor” Russell, lasted from Creation to the Flood, which was 
& universal catastrophe except to Noah and the other hu- 
man and animal beneficiaries of the ark’s protection. 
And it is quite essential to Russellism that the Flood 
should have been a complete deluge of this terrestrial ball, 
extinguishing all life whatsoever. Any flood of smaller 
dimensions would strand Russellism as high as Ararat. 
The second epoch in the “divine plan” lasts from Noah 
till the present time ; or rather, till the year 1914, when the 
millennial era began to be ushered in. We are taught that 
during the first part of this period God was little more 
than a tribal deity so far as his functionings were con- 
cerned. He was very little concerned, except with the 
Hebrew race. We are also taught that during the time 
from Abraham to Noah God was even more careless of 
humanity in general; “Pastor” Russell is very specific here 
and plainly says that, “During that period God’s dealings 
and favors were with a few individuals only, the remain- 
der of mankind being almost ignored.” (This leaves Ham- 
murabi, for example, quite out in the cold, and raises 
the somewhat hair-splitting query as to how God could 
leave an originator of law unguided, and give special 
guidance to a copyist of the same law.) The chronology 
of “Pastor” Russell includes such conceptions as that he 
elapsed time from Creation to Abram was 2,000 years. 
This is what I was taught in Sunday school in 1890-some- 
thing. And a Russellite chronology is still being taught in 
many Sunday schools and from not a few pulpits, by 
men and women who have enough education to know bet- 
ter. 

ISMS IMPOSSIBLE IN THE LIGHT 


Isms, then, have more or less afflicted the church, be- 
cause the church popularized erroneous ideas concerning 
the Bible and perpetuated super-claims for the Bible which 
can not be “made good.” Using similar methods of exe- 
gesis the cults have won church people to themselves in 
great numbers ; and multitudes of others have been tinged 
with vagaries and vaporings who still remain within the 
orthodox fold. If the old uncritical views of the Bible were 
correct, we should have to acknowledge that the isms con- 
tain more than a moiety of truth. For some of them have 
made far more logical and consistent systems on these 
foundations than the Christian churches have made. 
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On the other hand, in the light of historical criticism 
no ism can stand which takes its warrant from Scripture 
uncritically interpreted. It is unimaginable that any one 
could follow the historical development of the messianic 
hope and its mergings into apocalypticism, and be a Rus- 
sellite. It is not conceivable that the allegorizings of Mrs. 
Eddy could have currency in a mind which had become 
familiar with the historical method of interpreting Bible 
passages. It is exceedingly doubtful whether in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century skepticism and the 
isms would have sprung up to any appreciable extent had 
the church possessed, accepted, and popularized in that 
day the historico-critical understanding of the Bible. That, 
however, is not relevant to the present situation. This is: 
That a rapid popularization of the truth about the Bible 
and its historical aspects as affecting our understanding 
of its truth, would force false isms to entirely new tactics 
in winning proselytes from the churches. In historical 
criticism we possess the antidote for many isms. Here, 
then, we find another reason, in addition to the integrity 
of most of the results derived from the historical method, 
why it behooves ministers everywhere to use this method 
constantly in their own work, and to introduce it as rap- 
idly as is consistent with a sound pedagogy. There is 
entirely too much timidity on the part of many men in 
this respect. The true way to correct the abuse of truth 
and the half-truths which have sprung from erroneous 
views of the Bible is to popularize the scientific method 
of Bible study. 

But when historical criticism has been used to destroy 
the biblical foundations of the cults, there remains a posi- 
tive, constructive attitude which the church should assume 
toward extra-ecclesiastical movements, and one which a 
historical understanding of the Bible will eventually lead 
the church to assume. The past policy of the church in 
dealing with the isms has neither been politic nor scien- 
tific. 


CHRIST NOT THE BIBLE AS NORM 


If the Bible, instead of being in its every part equally 
infallible and inerrant, is the record of a progressing reve- 
lation reaching its culmination in Christ and projected into 
the Christian era down to the present moment through the 
Holy Spirit of Truth which the Master promised to his 
disciples, then what follows? Certainly it follows that 
the church, as an organization of Christ’s disciples, is 
and must itself be a pioneer, a scientific experimenter in 
the realm of the Spirit. And this, in fact, is what the 
true spiritual leaders of the church have been. It may 
be truly said that the great stalwarts of the Faith have 
contributed to the world’s knowledge of God and of spir- 
itual verity; they have not added to the deposit of truth 
in the universe, but they have enlarged the human horizon, 
have increased the moiety of that truth which is within 
the grasp of the human mind. 

Heretofore we have judged of the claims of all things 
spiritual and religious by a biblical norm. It must now be 
clearly perceived that a biblical norm and a Christian 
norm may not always be identical. Many modern con- 
cepts of truth, accepted alike by orthodox and liberal, are 
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certainly unpentateuchal, un-Nebiim-istic, and some of 
them are also at least non-Pauline and non-Petristic. In 
the light of historical criticism we do not accept the Bible 
as a norm, we accept Christ as a norm; and in so doing, 
it may be incidentally remarked, we change our religion 
from biblism to Christianity. Instead of trying to har- 
monize the Old Testament teachings with the highest 
teachings of Christ by means of uncritical exegesis, we 
recognize them to be imperfect and halting steps in the 
historical development of spiritual knowledge. We do not 
even accept the interpretations of Paul and Peter in all 
respects as of equal value with the Gospels; though, be- 
cause of their close historical relation to the earthly pil- 
grimage of Jesus, we attribute to them great authority. 
But in Christ, as set forth in the Gospels and as verified 
in the experience of the church and in our own experience, 
we find our norm. 


rESTS OF TRUTH 


Just as the scientist accepts certain facts within the 
province of his investigation which have already been in- 
dubitably ascertained, and uses them as a starting point 
for his researches; so the church, accepting the witness 
of Christ in the attested facts concerning his life, teach- 
ings, death, and resurrection, as its basic quantum of 
truth, should continue to explore in the realm of the 
Spirit, seeking through its experience and that of the race 
to discover larger meanings and applications of the truth 
and to open up new fields of spiritual development. How 
readily the scientists turn from an English Newton to a 
German Einstein; how consistently they refuse to be pre 
judiced against the claims of any man, however humble, 
or of whatever origin, who has any addition to offer to 
human knowledge. 

It is this same scientific, unbiased attitude which the 
church of the future must have toward truth from any 
source. And this attitude will be established when the 
logical implications of the modern view of religion as an 
historical growth have worked themselves out in the prac- 
tice of the church. We can not blandly dismiss the claims 
of any cult or movement merely by using derogatory 
epithets concerning it and branding it as unorthodox. If 
the tenets of an ism do not indubitably deny or contravene 
the very basic realities of Christian experience, they de- 
serve to be studied in the scientific spirit. By freely 
acknowledging whatever good is found in new claims of 
spiritual discovery and absorbing it or relating it to the 
Christian acquisition of truth, the church will have done 
the cause of religion a real service ; and, in some instances, 
it will also have rescued the truth from its association with 
error. For it is by its intimate connection with truth 
that error obtains its power over the mind. 


A FREE CHURCH 


It is even logical to believe that, when freed completely 
from the traditional view that religious knowledge i 
static, the church itself will achieve a larger boldness, 4 
reverent freedom hitherto unknown since the days of th 
apostle Paul. There are many things which the Bible 
record has not told us concerning the mysteries of the 
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spiritual life and of the spirit world. And one of the 
greatest heresies ever promulgated is that of assuming 
that what is at present a mystery must always remain one 
—that no such thing as a science of spiritual power is 
Man has always been able to find out how a 
thing works more easily than to determine what a thing 
is. And it is much more reasonable to expect to attain 
to a science of spiritual power than to reach a true 
science of God; yet this—that is, theology—is what our 
churchmen have been striving after for about eighteen 
hundred years. Perhaps we should have a much more 
efficient system of religious education in the church, and 
perhaps the church would be much more efficient in ener- 
gizing social life with the religious spirit, if in the past 
we had spent less time trying to define the “ding an sich” 
in theology and more time reverently experimenting to 
discover how the “ding an sich” works. 

Here, then, is the gist of it: 

In the light of historical criticism we clearly perceive 
that the apprehension of spiritual truth, like the appre- 
hension of physical law, has been a gradual process, and 
is still proceeding. We can no more predicate what is pos- 


possible. 
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sible in future spiritual discovery than we can predict how 
many worlds the next telescope will discover. It is unwise 
and prejudicial to the cause of truth, therefore, for the 
church to neglect, ignore, or oppose spiritual experimen- 
tation as such. The norm by which the church is to 
judge of the validity of new claims of spiritual discovery 
is the norm of the truth that is in Christ Jesus, as set 
forth in the Gospels and witnessed in the spiritual experi- 
ence of the Christian community. No claims to truth 
deserve consideration if they certainly contravene this 
universal experience of the Christian community; but all 
other claims must be met in the spirit of scientific inquiry. 
Historical criticism has brought the scientific spirit into 
the field of Christian evolution. For this reason we have 
in historical criticism the death warrant of error, and, as 
well, the prophecy of a larger knowledge of the truth in 
days to come. Freed from the spirit-killing features of 
the traditional view of the Bible, the church itself will 
become a spiritual pioneer, and the religious evolution of 
the race will go forward unhampered under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God. 


A COMMUNICATION 


A Rabbi’s Bewilderment 


OR many years prior to nineteen-fourteen we Jews 

were urged constantly to contrast the gentle teach- 

ings of the New Testament with the harsh doctrines 
of the Old. Again and again our obtuseness was assailed 
by evidence of the unique emphasis on love as the law of 
life which distinguished the new dispensation from the 
old. I remember that a clergyman of my acquaintance 
sent me a copy of Prof. Toy’s “Judaism and Christianity” 
with the following passage underscored: “In His (Jesus) 
injunction to love one’s enemies he no doubt not only ad- 
vances beyond the Old Testament point of view, but also 
distinctly condemns that hatred of national enemies which 
is involved in all the Old Testament ethics and is distinctly 
avowed in the prophetic writings and the Psalms.” Cer- 
tainly, the royal words on the glib tongues of the mission- 
aries who occasionally pitched their tents in our congested 
Jewish districts visioned Christianity as the apostle of 
the new revelation of tenderness and elevated the cross 
as the resplendent symbol of peace on earth and good will 
From many sources we Jews gathered the 
listinct impression that the cardinal elements in the religion 
of Jesus as distinguished from the faith which we pro- 
lessed were the golden rule, non-resistance, turning of 
the other cheek, forgiveness of enemies, love of one’s foes, 


among men. 


pursuit of peace. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


In the light of its past professions, can you picture my 
bewilderment when Christianity, as represented on both 
sides of the Atlantic and on both sides of the Rhine, lent 
its sanction to a decision by force of arms? When I read 
of the chaplain of the House of Commons saying that 
‘the killing of Germans is a divine service in the fullest 


sense of the term,” and of one Schettler, a German chap- 
lain teaching that “to bayonet the enemy and smash in 
his skull is God’s service,” do you wonder at my confu- 
sion? And then, with the passing of time, I heard clergy- 
man after clergyman preach stirring addresses inciting the 
people to a relentless effort that would beat Germany to 
its knees ; as one who longed for the triumph of the Allied 
arms, I rejoiced at their effective service but as a Jew 
who had been told again and again that Jesus taught that 
the foe is to be wooed back with love and blessings—I 
was utterly amazed! The climax was reached, for me, 
when I heard the representatives of the church militant 
condemn in unscathing terms the pacifists and conscien- 
tious objectors who would not be coerced into military 
service. For I had a strong impression, due doubtless to 
my heretical upbringing, that the church had always taken 
literally the famous pronouncements of Jesus: “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword”; “Love your 
enemies”; “Bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you”; “Blessed are the peace-makers,” etc. And 
yet here was the church practicing, instead, the disparaged 
Old Testament tenet, “An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth,” spurning the command, “Pray for them that 
despitefully use you.” 

But light was soon shed upon my ignorance! Like 
many others I had been mistaken in supposing that Jesus 
meant what his words indicated. An emergency higher 
criticism of the New Testament made its appearance: 
Jesus had not opposed the use of force; he never taught 
that a just war was evil! Or it was the war of offense, 
not of defense, which he assailed! And did you not know 
that he always spoke with oriental hyperbole and exag- 
geration? Besides, he had in mind an ideal society! He 
expected the world in which he lived to end suddenly and 
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so he preached merely what the Germans called an “in- 
terim-ethik.” The flood of such arguments would have 
convinced me had they originated prior to nineteen four- 
teen ; the volte face was too sudden for me. I have never 
been especially fond of chameleons. It was too rapid also 
for one of the truest Christians I have ever been privi- 
leged to meet, Walter Rauschenbusch; his great heart 
broke when he saw the church he loved bless the un- 
sheathed sword which his master had condemned. 

To augment my perplexity, I heard voices crying in the 
wilderness, stoutly maintaining the validity of a Christian- 
ity which was no longer fashionable. With a courage 
which did them honor, but brought them obloquy, a he- 
roic minority opposed any moratorium on the doctrines 
of Jesus as the church had avowed them for almost twenty 
centuries. To an outsider like myself, the position of the 
conscientious Christian was truthfully presented by John 
Haynes Holmes, who declared in a daring challenge to 
his congregation on the day before congress declared war: 
“War is an open and utter violation of Christianity. If 
war is right, then Christianity is wrong, false, a lie.” And 
words like those of that Anglican bishop who said “shed- 
ding blood is and has been everywhere at all times con- 
trary to the law of the church and an offense to the con- 
science of Christian men,” seemed to a Jew more to re- 
semble the preachments of the Prince of Peace than the 
bloodthirsty polemics of the majority of his followers. 
To my untutored mind, the most consistent Christians be- 
tween nineteen fourteen and nineteen eighteen were the 
Quakers, the one sect, as Zangwill has pointed out, which 
dispenses with clergymen! 

In the light of the victorious Christian nations’ attitude 
toward its vanquished foe, and in view of the church’s 
silent or expressed sanction thereof, it now appears that 
there must be a revision of all preconceived notions about 
Jesus’ tenet of forgiveness. We will have to modify our 
thought that Jesus laid down a universal rule in his fa- 
Peter: Peter and 
said unto him, Lord, how often shall my brother sin 
against me, and | forgive him? 


mous conversation with “Then came 
Until seven times? Jesus 
said unto him: I say not unto thee, until seven times, but 
And shall we need another 
version of the last words of the crucified prophet: “Father 
Or shall 
we exorcise entirely the classic tale of the woman taken 
in adultery? 


until seventy times seven.” 


forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


What Christianity can do with the obligation of forgive- 
ness in the light of the Versailles peace it is difficult for 
a non-Jew to say. “Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give them who trespass against us,” runs the beautiful, 
traditional prayer; certainly some reinterpretation of the 
New Testament utterances on this subject will have to 
be made to harmonize the brutal terms of the treaty with 
the Christian apologetic of forgiveness. There are signs 
a-plenty that volunteers are ready to square the impossible 
circle. “All of God’s teachings about forgiveness should 
be rescinded for Germany. I am willing to forgive the 
Germans for their atrocities just as soon as they are all 
shot”; it is a metropolitan divine, a twentieth century 
apostle of the gentle carpenter of Nazareth, who thus ex- 
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pounds the modern Christian understanding of forgive. 
ness and mercy. Many a Christian pulpit has bellicosely 
hurled the taunts of pro-German pacifists at those who 
dared advocate a peace of justice (to say nothing of com- 
passion) rather than a peace of vengeance. The very 
silence of the church, as a whole, in the presence of what 
would once have been called an “un-Christian” settlement, 
is its worst indictment; it has left it to the economist to 
castigate the treaty on the purely materialistic ground of 
expediency. 

As a Jew, who recalls how frequently the Christian em- 
phasis on love and forgiveness as the unique contribu- 
tions of Christianity was stressed to the belittlement of 
Judaism in the years before Sarajevo, I am inclined to 
sympathize with the Tommy who is reported to have said: 
“If after this my parson says a word about forgiving 
enemies or any of that tosh, I will walk out of the church 
and never go back.” It is this contrast between profession 
and practice, between historical Christianity and present- 
day Christianity, between the Jesus pictured in the gos. 
pels and the Jesus portrayed in the churches that has left 
not only the Jew, but myriads of Christians, in a state 
of bewilderment. Viewing the situation as a spectator, 
I am inclined to agree with that caustic stricture of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: “Christianity is the flag under which 
the world sails but not the rudder by which it steers its 
course.” 


Rochester, N. Y. Horace J. Wotr. 
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Violence In Industrial Strife 


HE verdict as to who won the debate between Gov- 
ernor Allen and Samuel Gompers over compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes will depend upon the bias 

of the juror. The political conventions have either evaded 
the issue or gone on record against the Governor’s plan. That 
may be due to their political desire to win the labor vote 
rather than to sincere conviction. However, there is much 
honest doubt of the feasability of the Kansas plan. But that 
Mr. Gompers failed adequately to answer the Governor's 
challenge as to the rights of the public even his partisans will 
have to acknowledge. That the public has rights is at last 
becoming a conviction of that self-same public. Hitherto 
capital has said, “The public be damned” and labor either 
failed to appreciate that the big third party had rights or held 
the suspicion that it was based toward property. Now that 
labor’s power is at its height, capital becomes much more con- 
siderate of the public and labor, in its turn is tempted to use 
its power in disregard of the public. So long as both parties 
look upon their differences as private and put their faith in 
force there will ‘be industrial war. It is high time that the 
public itself was taking up the issue. The “public be damned” 
attitude is no more acceptable from the mouth of labor than 
from the mouth of capital. Governor Allen’s law may not be 
the solution, but its operation will be watched with deep in- 
terest. The President’s Industrial Conference plan may offer 
a better way. Just because it is less drastic and revolution- 
t has better promise, but the prolonged delay of the 

way Labor Board is giving the idea a bad start. 


“ * * 


The Lawlessness 
of Revolution. 


It has 
meant violence because law is the fixed formula of any estab- 
ished order and interprets revolution as crime. A successful 
revolutionary may become the father of his country or the 
founder of a new and better order, while the unsuccessful one 
may be jailed as a criminal or hanged as a traitor. Whether 
lution is necessary in a given situation depends upon the 
flexibility of the law to public opinion and upon the respon- 
siveness of public opinion to agitation. Strong class move- 
ments toward reform will bring violence in states like Rus- 
sia and pre-war Germany. In a government like ours such 
type of devolution is not defensible, but it is possible to 
argue that public opinion will not awaken and yield its sym- 
pathies until agitation becomes violent. 

Public opinion rests firmly upon the established order. It 
is biased and prejudiced in its favor just as we all are toward 
ur personal habits and possessions. Labor’s cause has been 
urged during the past three centuries against the inertia of 
public opinion. There have been times when nothing but vio- 
lence seemed effective, but that was either when the 
public leaned too largely upon the so-called upper classes or 
where labor’s cause was so much a side issue to the main cur- 
rents of public interest that the cause languished through in- 
attention. Today we are awake to the labor issue—indeed 
t keeps us awake o’nights—and there is neither an “upper- 
class” to imperiously wave this issue aside nor any larger 
current of public interest to sweep it aside. Thus all that 
is needed now is a plain statement of the case and continued 
agitation and education so that the big public may be led to 
modify its fixed habits of thought and reform its laws to 
meet the case. 


Revolution has meant violence in all past history. 


Victory Won Through 

Winning Public Attention 
Any great human cause is half won in a democracy when 
wins public attention, and labor has won the attention of 


the public. What it gains from this achievement depends now 
upon the clarity and reasonableness with which it states its 
case, plus its patience to bide the time needed to get the 
mass of people to act intelligently. It can now become its 
own worst enemy by adopting a “public-be-damned” atti- 
tude. It should take a lesson from capital’s use of that for- 
mula in the past and note that it did not work well with pub- 
lic opinion. The public is strongly prejudiced also against 
violence. It is, therefore, suicidal to use it. The right to 
strike is inviolable so long as it means the privilege to quit 
work in a body, but if it means the use of violence the public 
looks upon it as lawless and will of right take means to curb 
it. It is not only a poor weapon: it makes labor its own 
worst enemy. If strikers refuse to use it and capital either 
directly or as in the case of the steel strike, indirectly uses 
it, the weapon royal is simply to give the public the facts. 

Right here is where Christian men and women can act to 
the greatest advantage. In committees or associations they 
can give the public the unbiased facts. The report of the In- 
terchurch Commission created to investigate the steel strike 
will furnish a case in point. If it had been given to the pub- 
lic when interest in the strike was keener its influence would 
have been more intensive. But it will do its work now in 
the measure that it is given public attention. The church 
may not always be able to take sides on industrial disputes but 
consecrated churchmen can, under church auspices, give the 
public the umbiased facts, and labor will do well to urge them 
to do it. 


Respectable 
Lawlessness. 


Recently the president of the St. Louis Yardmen’s Asso- 
ciation and a Baptist pastor of St. Louis who is advisor for 
the yardmen, went to Pine Bluff, Arkansas, to confer with 
the men of their craft there and were bady beaten up. Sev- 
eral hundred of the yardmen in St. Louis were on what 
they choose to call a “vacation,” this is, they simply quit work 
as a protest against the delay of the Railway Wage Board 
in announcing a decision on their wage demands. This Board 
has been considering the problem for many months and the 
men are feeling that the delay is unjustified. They are among 
the poorest paid of railway workers and many of their em- 
ployers admit they are not receiving a living wage. The St. 
Louis situation has been perfectly peaceable—no violence or 
picketing or any sort of interference. The only violence so 
far is that done these two respectable and law abiding officials 
of the Association. 

There is a species of hate in the heart of many an otherwise 
respectable employer of labor that is a counterpart of that 
found in the heart of the radical I. W. W. or “Red” leader. 
One of the highest officials of the St. Louis street railway 
corporation was proven guilty of employing “strong-arm” 
men to destroy property, to use personal violence and to 
break the law in all the ways of the labor thug so much de- 
nounced. An effort was made to lay the Pine Bluff outrage 
on union labor but the allegation will need proof of a sort 
not yet forthcoming. 

The unions are trying to play fair with President Wilson 
and keep their men patient until the Board renders a de- 
cision, but their sympathies are all with their fellow-crafts- 
men. It was much more probably one of those occasional 
outbreaks of lawlessness through the harboring a hate of labor 
until any method comes to be thought a lawful war policy. 
Free speech, free assemblage, and a free press were suspended 
in the Pittsburg area during the steel strike and practically all 
the violence was that perpetrated on the strikers. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch says the action of the Pine 
Bluff strong-arm squad was in striking contrast to that of the 
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St. Louis yardmen who have conducted their protest in strict 
conformity to law and order, and calls upon both the state 
and city to repudiate the outrage and punish its perpetrators 
as a means of saving their fair names and upholding the law. 
The reader will recall the Bisbee deportations and the fact 
that and business men were indicted in Fed- 
ral courts. It is bad enough when ignorant and untutored 
violent methods but when men of means and 
of better culture stoop to them it is a crime not only against 
law but against culture and morals and all the fair expecta- 
tions of what we call civilized. Violent outbursts of ignorance 
and brute force are to be expected but that of more cultured 
men is deliberative and the more dangerous because it is a 
breakdown of those restraints morals and respectability have 
built up. There is no hope of a Christian settlement of indus- 
trial strife if there is a breakdown of the restraints and con- 
trols of respectability. 


mine owners 


workmen use 


Atva W. TAYLor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Being a King * 


ig to get a position and quite another to fill it! 

being able to fill a position is to pyramid 

life, to build every foundation a little stronger and a 
This is 


Some 


‘itie broaaer than you will need at the next step up. 
the begin at the bottom and work up. 
a boyhood friend of mine went as a graduate of 
School of Applied Cleveland into a great 
The manager took him into the office and said, “I 


reason men 
years 
Case 


iron mill 


ago 


Science in 


am looking for a man who is willing to begin at a small wage 
at the very bottom of these works and work his way to the 
top. If you have the stuff in you that I think you have you 
will start right now.” He started. He put on overalls and 
took a shovel and began with the laborers at one dollar and 
nity cents per 


day. Steadily he climbed, filling every position 


more than full. Always eager, never working with his eye on 
the clock, never complaining, always doing a bit more than 
was required, mastering every detail of the vast business as he 
is the manager and his salary is many 


went up. Today he 


thousands per year. 

It is a pitiable thing to see a man floundering around in a 
that David was a successful 
shepherd, he filled that exacting place full. As giant-killer he 
made good; as court musician he filled the bill; as head of an 
outlaw band he made a business of defending property for a 
Brave, aggres- 
sive, resourceful, magnanimous, chivalrous to women and kind 
to children, this many-sided man was able to become a king 
As a shepherd, he 
Alone on the hills, he had 
played his flute and harp, had studied the stars and had felt out 
after the great God. As friend of Jonathan and court musician 
he had seen the royal way of living, had brushed up against 
men of had married a princess and had left the atmos- 
phere of large affairs. As soldier and free-booter he had 
proved his metal, had developed his clever plans, had stood 
for justice among the border chiefs and had won the undying 
devotion of men whom he could make generals in his royal 
Now he was ready to be a king in reality. 

\ Sunday-school teacher is a king. He stands at the head 
of an army of unlimited potentialities. Garfield always felt 
like lifting his hat to boys because no one knew what unde- 
veloped powers were in them. What is nobler than a large 
aud geucrous leader of a Sunday-school? He is stamping his 
personality upon all of those impressionable boys and girls 


situation is too big for him. 


price and he stood for justice in a rough day. 


big enough to satisfy every requirement. 


had shown bravery and tenderness. 


State, 


army. 


*July 25, “David Succeeds Saul as King,” 2 Sam. 2:1-7; 5:1-5. 
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as truly as the Philadelphia mint puts the symbols of the 
United States upon our golden coins. John Wanamaker is 
fine example of a large-hearted superintendent. Mr. Frank 
L. Brown of Brooklyn said that if God would let him make 
forty thousand dollars he would give all the rest of his life 
to Sunday-school work. He soon made the forty thousand 
and graduated from a superintendency into an international] 
worker. A preacher is a king. He rules in a kingdom of love. 
He governs by the fine persuasion of morality. He leads by 
the power of reverenced personality. A missionary is a king, 
Look at Dr. Macklin in Nanking or at Dr. Osgood at Cho 
Chow. A father is a king. He sways the hearts of his family, 
Live like a king. Be a great soul. Banish all smallness. De- 
serve your own self-respect. Fill your position full. 


Joun R. Ewers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Will Some Reader Please Reply? 


EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: A month sent a trial subscription to The 
Christian ‘Century, and the very first number convinced me 
that I had well invested my dollar. I did not know that it 
was possible to find a journal with such broad and yet rey- 
erent Meanwhile I find myself 
the Disciples, as you call them, the ‘Christian 
as generally known, as the Campbellites, as I first 
knew them, have always been as I have known them the 
farthest removed from liberal As long ago as I can 
remember arguing, and that is a good while, I was in debate 
with some of them on fate, fore-knowledge, or more particu- 
larly, baptism—immersion as an essentia] act of obedience. 

As I know them now they are more given than any of the 
rest of us to sensational preaching and to revivals. How, then, 
do I find them in the front ranks of liberal interpreters of 
modern Christianity? I pause for a reply, please. 

I want to specify some things particularly good and inspir- 
ing in your paper. First, the opening prayer, next, the vari- 
ety of church news, a variety and impartiality we get nowhere 
Of course no one expects a thinking person to agree 
with every other thinking person, but thinkers can agree bet- 
ter than non-thinkers, and it is only thinkers who ever get 
anywhere. Most people think to order and away in the rear— 
safety first 

The question broached by Mr 


ago I 


interpretations of religion. 
mystified, for 


Church, 


ideas. 


else. 


Spargo on the futility of 
preaching is a most interesting one and ought to stir up the 
preachers themselves. I longed to get in my oar but am too 
busy fighting for a better civic government, and for better 
salaries for teachers, and other sundries, to get time for 
polemics. However, my thoughts are crystallizing and you 
may hear from me yet. FONETTA F'LANSBERG. 
Colorado Springs. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 





Christian Century of July 1. 





Announcing the Authors’ Names 


In next week’s issue the result of our readers’ referendum on the 
strongest articles in reply to Mr. Spargo will be announced. The date 
for closing the vote is July 17. Meanwhile it will be interesting for 
our readers to know the names of the authors of the six articles from 
which they have made their selections. 
The titles and authors follow: 


“Is Preaching Passe?” by Ernest Bourner Allen. 

“A Giant-sized Job,” by Mary Huron Blair. 

“Preaching and the Average Preacher,” by Lloyd C. Douglass. 
“What’s Wrong With Preaching?” By J. Henry Monk. 
“Preachers and Progress,” by Ellis B. Barnes. 

“Preaching and Modern Life,” by F. W. Collins. 


Our readers will do well to turn to the issue of July 1 and attach 
the authors’ names to their respective articles. 


The articles appeared in The 








Germans Rebuilding 
Religious Faith 

Pastor Fuchs, of Eisenach, Germany, 
spoke recently before the Friends of the 
hristian World which meets annually at 
Eisenach. He related his war-time 
statements that in case of the defeat 
f Germany he would lose his faith in 
God. He showed that the national spirit 
needed to be judged by defeat. While 
undoubtedly the war has shaken the 
faith of mapy it will doubtless prove the 
means of deepening the spiritual life of 
the nation and of creating discrimina- 
tions between spiritual and merely eco- 
nomic forces. A woman speaker, Frau 
Glaue, wife of a professor in Jena, 
proved to be one of the most outstanding 
speakers of the occasion. She said: “It is 
my firm conviction that were the church, 
in the present upheaval, to lose all which 
belongs to her by law there would be 
found in our congregations so much re- 
ligious life that we should be able to 
give to those whom we have called to 
the office of the holy ministry in our 
church at least as much as they require 
for a living wage.” 


Bishop and Free Church- 
men Dine Together 

Bishop Chevasse of Liverpool recent- 
ly celebrated fifty years of Christian 
ministry. He was entertained at lunch- 
eon on this occasion at the Reform Club 
by the Free church ministers of the city. 
There was an address of congratulation 
which was signed for the Free Church 
Federation by Rev. Nichol Grieve, Mr. 
Charles Pearson, Mr. Walter Bellis and 
Sir J. Hope Simpson. Bishop Chevasse 
was assured by these men that he had 
won a place in the hearts of free church- 
men such as no other bishop had ever 
done. In his reply the bishop related 
his indebtedness to nonconformity. He 
declared that his life had drawn from 
the spiritual treasure house of such men 


as Dr. Dale, ‘Charles H. Spurgeon and 
Alexander Maclaren. He asserted that 
Dr. Dale’s book on Christian doctrine 
should be in the hands of every priest 
ordained in the diocese. The bishop 
stressed the hope that the nonconfor- 
mists and the churehmen might work 
together in closer harmony on the mis- 
sion field and he paid a tribute to the 
missionary enthusiasm of the evangeli- 
cals. 


Christian Funda- 
mentals League 


Los Angeles is known as the leading 
city of the nation for new religious cults. 
The congervative religious people of 
the older denominations .in defence 
against the marauding exploits of these 
new faiths have organized what is known 
as the Christian Fundamentals League. 
The League will depend in large meas- 
ure upon a campaign of printed matter. 
Leaflets have been prepared for circu- 
lation in factories, stores, waiting rooms 
and vestibules of churches. These leaf- 
lets deal with such themes as Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, New Thought, 
Theosophy, etc. The secretary of the 
organization is R. A. Hadden. Backing 
the organization are a _ considerable 
number of laymen of the city. Ortho- 
dox Christianity on the coast is very 
orthodox so the chasms between va- 
ried religious points of view is quite 
deep. The one point of view that has 
yet to secure a large hearing is that of 
liberal orthodoxy, which apparently of- 
fends by its too vigorous social pas- 
sion. 


Missionary Society 
Finds Quarters 

In pursuance of former action locating 
the headquarters of the society in St. 
Louis, the United Christian Missionary 
Society of the Disciples has rented quar- 
ters in the Missouri Life Building. This 


is located at Locust and Fifteenth 
streets. The society will have space 
on the sixth and second floors, with 
storage room in the basement. The 
Board of Education now located in In- 
dianapolis will have offices here also 
and the editorial offices of the World 
Call now published in Indianapolis will 
be moved to this building. The Disci- 
ples’ Home, Foreign, Women’s, Benev- 
olent and Church Extension societies 
whose headquarters are now scattered 
among the cities of Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis and Kansas City are 
becoming one society and concentrating 
headquarters in St. Louis. About the 
middle of August, twenty-one executives 
and about 100 office helpers will occupy 
the new offices. St. Louis churches are 
giving much aid in finding homes for 
these workers. 


Dr. Grenfell Returns 
to His Field 


After an extended lecture tour in the 
United States, Dr. William T. Grenfell 
is returning to Labrador. His boat, the 
Strathcona, has been laid up for re- 
pairs and it is possible that it will be 
condemned as unfit for any further use. 
He has secured a Canadian government 
boat in which to carry on his summer 
work as the Strathcona will not in any 
case be ready for use. Mrs. Grenfell is 
accompanying the doctor back to their 
home. She has enjoyed an extended 
visit with her people in a Chicago sub- 
urb. 


Ambassador Speaks to 
the Congregationalists 

Sir Auckland Geddes, the new British 
ambassador to the United States is a 
Scotchman and a Presbyterian. His an- 
cestors are known for their rugged de- 
fence of the principles of the reforma- 
tion. Instead of being a retiring poli- 
tician at Washington, the new ambassa- 
dor conceives himself as an ambassador 
to the American people and he is ac- 
cepting a number of invitations to speak 
at public meetings. He spoke most re- 
cently before the Congregational ‘Coun- 
cil in Boston. He attends the Presby- 
terian Church of the Covenant in Wash- 
ington. 


College Girls Hear 
the Social Gospel 

The opening conference at Silver Bay, 
New York, this year was that of the 
eastern student group of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. which 
met from June 15 to 25. Eight hundred 
college girls of New York, northeastern 
Pennsylvania and the southwestern part 
of the New England states came direct 
from the strain of their closing exami- 
nations to spend ten days close to nature 
and to God. The program of each day 
allowed for the varied activities of wor- 
ship, study, physical and recreational 
expression and for one or two inspira- 
tional addresses. The speakers this year 
emphasized clearly the social note of 
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Christianity. 
Robins, Prof. 


These were Col, Raymond 
Harry Ward, of Union 
Theological Seminary, Miss Bertha 
Funk, of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, Miss Ellen Pendleton, President 
of Wellesley college and Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian church, New York. A 
profitable feature of the conference was 
the presence of a dozen mission board 
representatives who conferred with the 
girls, interpreting the claims of the spe- 
cifically Christian professions. 


Y. M. C. A. Hotel 
Is Too Popular 


The multitude of conventions in Chi- 
cago every year creates frequent occa- 
sions when it is very difficult to secure 
a room in a Chicago hotel. When it 
was first erected, the large Y. M. 'C. A. 
hotel used to receive some of this over- 
flow, but this is no longer possible. The 
hotel erected for the use of the 
young strange man to the city and is now 
being held more strictly for his use. 
There are enough of these newcoming 
or transient young men in Chicago to 
completely fill the eighteen hundred 
rooms. 


was 


Dallas Ministers Reject Plan 
of Christian Standard 

In a recent issue of 
Standard, propaganda was _ started 
against Rev. F. W. Burnham, president 
of the Disciples United Missionary So- 
ciety, who is now in Europe where he 
will be in attendance upon the several 
world gatherings of church organizations 
and movements being held this summer. 
It was suggested by!the Cincinnati jour- 
nal that nominations for the office of 
president be made by mail, the votes to 
be counted in the Standard’s office. A 
communication soliciting action on this 
suggestion was considered recently by 
the Disciple Ministers’ Association of 
Dallas, Texas, and rejected on the ground 
that the constitutional method of nomi- 
nating officers was more democratic. The 
onstitution of the society provides for 
a nominating committee to be appointed 
representative of all sections of the 
country. 


the Christian 


Veteran Teacher of 
the Ozarks Retires 


Prof. W. J. Lhamon, of Drury Col- 
lege, has been one of the foremost teach- 
ers of young ministerial students in the 

country. Through his service 
able men have been prepared for 
the ministry. He has at last reached 
the age of retirement on a Carnegie pen- 
sion. Not satished, however, to bury 
his talents, he has accepted a place on 
the platform of a well-known chautau- 
qua bureau and will lecture all summer. 
He was a Disciple teacher in a Congre- 
gational college. 


()zark 
many 


Shifting Population 
a Problem 

Rev. Il. Boyd Wenger, in resigning his 
charge at Harrisburg, Pa., assigned as 
a reason the shifting character of the 
population which made organization and 
loyalty in the church too difficult. Many 


railroad workers were never able to at- 
tend church on account of the nature 
of their work. This experience of Mr. 
Wenger is now the problem of minis- 
ters all over the United States and af- 
fects church efficiency in very large 
measure. 


Methodist Refused 
Bishopric 

The statement in these columns that 
the refusal of Dr. David G. Downey to 
accept the position of bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal church was unique 
has brought the correction that Chan- 
cellor J. R. Day, of Syracuse, once re- 
fused an election to this high office. 
This occurred at the Los Angeles con- 
ference in 1904, 


Refuses Election to Presidency 
of English Church Union 

The English Church Union is an or- 
ganization which has kept alive through 
the years the ideals of the Oxford Move- 
ment and is the heart and center of the 
high church movement. That disinte- 
gration is going on within this movement 
is indicated by the refusal of Mr. Athel- 
stan Riley to stand for the presidency 
of the union. He says the high church 
priests are acting like Congregational- 
ists in making innovations in the wor- 
ship of local churches without the sanc- 
tion of the bishop. There has come a 
radicalism in the movement which will 
probably lead to a small schism, but the 
English church, freed from the domina- 
tion of this radical group, may be de- 
pended upon then to move rapidly in 
the direction of union with the evangeli- 
cal bodies that were born in her house- 
hold. 


Dr. Meyer Has 
Resigned 


One of the foremost of the noncon- 
formist ministers of England is Dr. F. 
B. Meyer. He has been a marvel of 
virility for a man of his years. The ine- 
vitable has happened, however, and he 
now finds that the weight of years is too 
great for him to continue as pastor of 
Christ church, Westminster Bridge-road. 
He will continue to maintain a connec- 
tion with the church as pastor-emeritus 
and will preach once a month. He has 
many outside engagements and will con- 
tinue to do much of this irregular work 
so long as his strength lasts. 


An Agricultural 
Missionary 

Medical missionaries are always de- 
servedly popular ‘but the agricultural 
missionary is but little known yet, for 
he is a new product of the idealistic mo- 
tives of the church. Sam Higginbot- 
tom is one of the most prominent types 
of this new kind of missionary. He is 
touring the country at the present time, 
giving lectures and trying to raise the 
funds for a big expansion of his work. 
His task has been to introduce new 
methods of agriculture to the natives of 
India. His operations have been mostly 
in the state of Gwailor. He is booked 
for many addresses this summer and 
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among other engagements are those at 
Lake Geneva and Estes Park. In addi- 
tion to his other functions, Mr. Higgin- 
bottom is superintendent of a leper hos- 
pital. Were his ideas to become common 
property in India, the devastating fam- 
ines of that country would come to an 
end. He is supported by the Presbyte- 
rian board. 


Department of Publicity 
Reorganized 

In the general criticism of the conduct 
of the New Era Movement in the recent 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church there was some mis- 
understanding of the department of 
publicity. This department has been 
emancipated from New Era control and 
will henceforth serve all of the organ- 
ized interests of the church. It will pub 
lish the New Era magazine and serve 
the public press with the news of the 
progress of the gospel. The head of the 
department, Mr. Wootan, has resigned, 
and no successor has yet been found. 
Sixty thousand dollars has been appro- 
priated for the running of the depart- 
ment for the coming year. The Pres- 
byterians have the distinction of main- 
taining the most up-to-date publicity 
department of any of the denominations. 


Woman Elected as 
Association President 

The progress of woman suffrage in 
church organizations in Great Britain is 
keeping pace with the similar movement 
in the United States. Mrs. Hughes, ot 
Oxford, has been elected as president 
of the Oxford Baptist Association. She 
is the first woman to hold this position. 
There is a growing tendency in Great 
Britain to admit women to a full share 
in the offices as well as in the activities 
of the church. 


Finding Runaway 
Boys 

Not one of the least of the services 
rendered by the Y. M. 'C. A. is the find- 
ing of runaway boys. There are fre 
quent announcements in the journal of 
that organization, Association Men, with 
regard to anxious parents. It is claimed 
that the Chicago Y. M. C. A. finds and 
returns to their parents every year 300 
runaway boys. It is often mere wander- 
lust and love of adventure which leads 
the boy to leave home to the great dis- 
tress of his parents. 


United Presbyterians 
Reject Innovations 

The United Presbyterian church is the 
most liberal missionary body in the evat- 
gelical family. It has during the past 
year raised $10,600,000 of the $16,000,000 
which it set out to raise in connection 
with the Interchurch World Movement. 
The time has been extended to July 15 
in order to secure the remainder of the 
amount. The missionary giving of this 
little denomination has now reached the 
impressive total of $26.24 per capita 
which exceeds any giving within the cit- 
cles of the Christian church. The body 
made but a small gain in membership 
last year, about equal to one per cent 
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It has been arranged to keep a Chris- 
tian Activities Record of all members 
during the coming year and an endeavor 
will be put forth to make church mem- 
bership mean something. With a mem- 
bership of 157,135, the United Presby- 
terians will attempt to secure 100,000 
intercessors, 50,000 family altars and 50,- 
(00 tithers. This valiant Christian group 
has carried throughout its history the 
undicap of a prejudice against modern 
They sing what they call 
poetical renderings of the bibli- 
cal psalter often set to tunes of doubt- 
i] merit. The General Assembly re- 
cently held at Sterling, Kansas, has re- 
permit the use of hymns in 
stations, community churches 
and federated congregations, which fact 
makes cooperation with this people diffi- 
They have also rejected a propo- 
sal that women be ordained to the min- 
istry. Thus the denomination is an in- 
teresting mixture of modern religion 
nineteenth century contentions. 
One resolution passed the~ General As- 
sembly worthy of widespread attention. 
It is recommended that pastors and eld- 
ers give at least an hour a day to Bible 
study and prayer. This would, in any 
denomination, mean a more spiritual 
ministry. 


hymns. 
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Largest Theological Seminary 
in America 

Probably few Christian people in this 
country could name the largest theologi- 
cal seminary in America. It is the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
ocated at Louisville. During the past 
year it had an enrollment of 539, the 
largest in its history. The trustees of 
the institution have formulated a two- 
million dollar building program and one- 
half of this money will be realized from 
the seventy-five million dollar campaign 
of the denomination. Dr. E. Y. Mullins, 
president of the institution, will spend 
the summer in England in attendance on 
the sessions of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance. After this business is attended to, 
he will, in company with Dr. J. G. Gam- 
brel, president of the southern Baptist 
convention, visit mission stations of the 
denomination in the Orient 


Catholics Training 
Social Workers 

The interest in social amelioration is 
perceptibly growing among (Catholics. 
l p to date two hundred and fifty women 
ave been graduated from the Catholic 
service School of America, located at 
Washington. This school is the first of 
its kind in the Roman church, the uplift 
work of the church having been from 
time immemorial in the hands of the re- 
ligious orders. All of the young women 
thus far graduated have been supplied 
with positions and salaries up to $150 
per month. Many of them have accepted 
service abroad. 


Famous Camp Meet- 
ing of Methodism 

There is no camp meeting of Metho- 
dism better known than that held an- 
nually at Des Plaines, Illinois, adjacent 
to Chicago. Thirty acres of virgin for- 


est on the banks of the Des Plaines river 
are owned by the association where cot- 
tages and tents house the summer meet- 
ing of Chicago Methodists. The camp 
meeting this year will continue from 
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July 7 to July 19. Its function is no 
longer primarily evangelistic, as in for- 
mer days. The two bishops in attend- 
ance this year will be Bishop Stuntz and 
Bishop Nicholson. Professor Richard- 


The Baptist Convention 


The Baptist National Convention at 
Buffalo proved to be for the most part 
a victory for the conservatives. Curbed 
in some of their demands, they have 
nevertheless, through threats of division, 
been able to intimidate the leadership. 
Dr. Cortland Myers made the threat 
that unless certain specified changes 
were made in the conduct of denomina- 
tional affairs, Tremont Temple, of Bos- 
ton, would no longer co-operate with 
the convention. 

The Conference on Fundamentals held 
just preceding the convention was the 
occasion of much oratorical fireworks. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon spoke in opposition to 
the doctrine of evolution. He asserted 
that “There is more tendency for men 
to become monkeys, than for monkeys 
to become men.” Speaking with re- 
gard to Nietzsche’s superman, he said: 
“He is one third brute, one third devil 
and one third university professor.” Dr. 
‘Cortland Myers said, “If you don’t get 
rid of the Interchurch Movement, and 
your Baptist newspaper (The Baptist) 
and some of your secretaries something 
is going to happen.” Dr. W. B. Riley in- 
dicted the orthodoxy of some of the 
teachers of the theological seminaries. 
The Conference on Fundamentals has 
made itself into a permanent organiza- 
tion and will hold not only national 
meetings but sectional meetings as well. 

The action of the Baptists in with- 
drawing from the Interchurch Move- 
ment was apologetic. They asserted 
that they believed in co-operation but 
did not make clear just what kind of 
co-operation they did believe in. They 
have asked that a conference be held 
at once to organize some other kind 
of interdenominational co-operation 
than the Interchurch World Movement. 
The prejudice against the Interchurch 
was due to the suspicion that it might 
foster the cause of church union. 

The convention voted to hold further 
conferences with the southern Baptists 
on co-operation and to include the Ca- 
nadian Baptists in the conferences. The 
liberals deprecate this move as leading 
nowhere, since preceding conferences 
have been held coming to conclusions 
which the southern denomination was un- 
willing to live up to. The southern 
denomination is greatly suspicious of the 
orthodoxy of the northern Baptists, 
though recently a southern Baptist of 
broad sympathies asserted that the north- 
ern Baptists were four-fifths orthodox. 

The Denver declaration on the rela- 
tion of Baptists to other religious bod- 
ies has been printed and twenty-five 
thousand copies distributed. The execu- 
tive committee of the denomination has 
provided circulation for the document. 
The “Commission on Faith and Order” 
of the denomination has been changed 


Conference With 
”" The conven- 


to the “Committee on 
Other Religious Bodies. 
tion appointed a committee of broad- 
minded Baptists to co-operate in the 
celebration of the Mayflower Tercenten- 
ary. 

The convention considered the demand 
of the Conference on Fundamentals for 
an investigation of the theological 
schools of the denomination. The con- 
ference resolution was thoroughly 
amended but was passed. A part of the 
practical result, so far as the theologi- 
cal seminaries is concerned, is an official 
recognition accorded a certain school 
heretofore regarded as irregular. It is 
located in Chicago and gives short-course 
theological instruction saturated with 
premillenialism. The Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago gives only 
graduate instruction 

A bitter attack was made on the de- 
nominational newspaper, The Baptist, 
which was established last year by the 
purchase and merging of three of the 
privately-owned denominational newspa- 
pers. The convention refused to adopt 
a resolution offering this paper to the 
highest bidder but did adopt a resolu- 
tion creating a committee to consider the 
newspaper situation. 

The lack of ministerial students was 
noted by the convention. Four eastern 
seminaries have only 208 students and 57 
of these graduated this year. The de- 
mands of the mission boards in the ex- 
penditure of the new money raised would 
absorb this entire force of men. The 
denomination will probably create new 
seminaries in different sections of the 
country as the distribution of the pres- 
ent seminaries is now badly arranged. 
Four are in the east, two in Chicago, one 
in Kansas City and one in ‘California. 
In the face of the lack of educated min- 
isters a committee has been appointed 
to standardize the requirements for en- 
trance into the Christian ministry. It 
was asserted that the young people los- 
ing their religious faith in college were 
largely those who at home had sat un- 
der the teachings of an ignorant min- 
ister. 

The committee on city missions re- 
ported that one sixth of the Baptists 
represented in the convention lived in 
cities of 300,000 or more. This is con- 
trasted with the statistics of the southern 
Baptists who have only 3 1-2 per cent 
of their membership in cities of over 
100,000 population. Statistics on church 
debts showed half of the city churches 
in debt while only 15 per cent of country 
churches had debts. 

The committee on the place of the 
next convention awarded the decision 
to Winona Lake, Indiana. Seattle, At- 
lantic City and Omaha are seeking the 
convention for 1922. 
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son, of Northwestern University, will 
discuss questions relating to the welfare 
of young people. Dr. Guthrie and Dr. 
Bovard will also make addresses. The 
interests of the Epworth League will be 
greatly stressed at this year’s foregath- 
ering. 


Unitarian Ministers Given Ad- 
vantages of Summer School 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League, un- 
like some organizations for laymen in 
other denominations, has found a field 
in which to function. It was organized 
a@ year ago with a small group and al- 
ready has 194 chapters and 7850 mem- 
bers. Its first large enterprise is to of- 
fer a hundred Unitarian ministers the 
privileges of the summer school at Har- 
vard. The League will pay the tuition 
fees and one half of the travelling and 
living expenses of the ministers. Two 
thousand dollars has been appropriated 
to meet the expense. At one of the de- 
nominational conferences to be held in 
the near future the discussion will be 
“What Shall Unitarian Churches Seek 
Regarding Churches of Other Denomi- 
nations—Isolation, Fellowship, Co-oper- 
or Union?” 


Methodists will Censor Films 
for Church Use 


The Methodists will not produce their 
own films for local church use except 
those pertaining to the mission work. 
Instead they have created a department 
of the Centenary Conservation Commit- 
tee which will censor the various com- 
mercial films and make a white list for 
the use of the churches. The Sunday 
school organization of the denomination 
is strongly in favor of running films in 
the churches for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. The Methodist city mission or- 
ganization of Chicago has recently de- 
veloped a high grade stereopticon lecture 
on city missions, showing the greatness 
of Chicago and something of its spir- 
itual need and its opportunity. 


ation, 


Passion Play to Be Re- 
produced in This Country 

Canishus College of Buffalo, New 
York, a Roman Catholic institution, will 
reproduce the Passion Play in this coun- 
try. They plan to build a stage and an 
amphitheater to cost $75,000, and the ex- 
hibitions will run from July 5 to August 
28. Excursions will be run to Buffalo 
from hundreds of miles around to wit- 
ness the spectacle. The enterprise does 
not command the same approbation in 
this country as in Bavaria for there is 
lacking the simple piety of Bavarian 
peasants to make it effective. It is stat- 
ed that already moving picture interests 
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are seeking to stage a passion play in 
‘California to be commercialized on the 
screens of the country. This would prob- 
ably touch the limit of desecration. 


Empty Jail to Be 
Used as a Library 

There is a jail in Nashville Brown 
county, Indiana, which has housed some 
notorious criminals in its time and is 
often visited by tourists because of its 
history. The jail has fallen into disuse 
in these days when prohibition “hurts 
business” and the community has been 
wondering what to do with it. The 
Methodist minister, Rev. John Ragle, 
conceived the idea of using the jail for 
a library. His proposal was accepted by 
the county authorities. 


Porto Rico Is Being 
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developed a Protestant church. The pop- 
ulation is slightly over a million, and 
seventy per cent of these are able to 
read and write. The denominations that 
have occupied the field have submitted 
to the rulings of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America and church 
competition on the island has been elim- 
inated, save that between Protestants 
and Catholics. An evangelical journal 
has a circulation of 5,000, the largest 
of any paper on the island. This journal 
was credited with a large share of the 
influence which carried prohibition at a 
territorial election. 


Waldensians Being Fought 
by Economic Weapons 

The Waldensians of Italy are the old- 
est Protestant group on the Continent. 
Indeed their Protestantism is as ancient 


Thoroughly Evangelized 
Since the American occupation, every 
village of the Island of Porto Rico has 


as Catholicism itself is. They have sub- 
sisted by their own industries which have 
een cotton mills, chocolate factories and 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third the stimulating 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 
(hot) (5 fl. of.) 


Green tea—I1 glassful 
(cold) (8 fl. oz., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—1! drink, 8 fl. oz.______. 


(prepared with I ff. of. of eyrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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the rural occupations. 
iystries have been falling into the hands 


Nanking have been organized 
Society for the Promotion of Personal 
Virtues 


ty-seven years. The 
erly under his management has main- 


tained a 








Lately their in- 


‘ the Roman Catholics and they are 


now threatened with an economic force 
which might accomplish what theologi- 
cal argument and political persecution 
have failed to do. 
» England and America who are seek- 
ing to interest Protestant capital in the 


They have agents 


support of their industries. 


Will Promote 
Personal Virtues 

Sixty young Chinese business men of 
into a 


These young men have been 


mvinced by Rev. J. M. B. Gill, an 


Episcopalian missionary, that the re- 


wuilding of China must go forward by 


the method of personal piety and influ- 


nce. They have rented a building in 


which they will provide a social center 
with a reading room, a game room, and 


quiet little corner for personal inter- 


views and prayers. 


Retires as Meth- 
odist Editor 


Dr. William V. Kelley has retired from 


the editorial management of the Meth- 


jist Quarterly after a service of twen- 
Methodist Quar- 
scholarly 


high standard of 


merit. No successor to Dr. Kelley has 
vet been named. 


The Future of German 
Missionary Effort 


The future of German missionary op- 


erations waits upon the action of gov- 
ernments which have been at war with 
Germany. The 
barred out of most of the mission fields 
of the world, where in some cases they 


Germans are now 


vere charged with political activities 








Xs Hamilton College 


Lexington, Kentucky. 


Has just closed fifty years of significant 
wrvice 
health- 


Location—Hamilton College is 


fully and delightfully situated in the heart 


f the famous Blue Grass region of Kea- 

tucky. 

Home Life—FEach student receives per- 

sonel attention and enjoys the protection 
refined, cultured 


and advantages of a 
ho All buildings are well lighted, 
heated, ventilated, and every attention is 
given to the health and social and intellec- 
tual culture of the young woman. 
Courses—The courses offered are thor- 
vughly standard and prepare for further 
‘ollege work or a useful career. The cur- 
rieulum is extensive and progressive and 
areful attention is given to correct classi- 
fication, thus avoiding difficulties arising 
from the careless placing of the student. 

Faculty—The Hamilton College Faculty 
onsists of well equipped women of experi- 
ence and university training. Every de 
partment has at its head a woman of such 
wcademic qualifications and culture as is 
hecessary to render her instruction and in- 
fluence the most effective. 

Expenses—Al] regular tuition fees, board, 
room, limited amount of laundry, etc., 
$500.00. Tuition for day students, $75.00. 





Piano, $75.00-$100.00; Voice, $80.00; Ex- 
pression, $75.00; Art in all ite branches, 
$60.00. 


For catalog and all information address 
DEAN WILLIAMSON, 





through the mission stations. The mis- 
sionary leaders of the various allied na- 
tions believe that the time has already 
come to allow the Germans to work 
again at the task of world missions 
and these leaders will hold conferences 
this summer for ways and means to 
induce allied governments to relax their 
stringent regulations with regard to Ger- 
man missionary work. 


Methodists Ordain First 
Woman Preacher 


The delegates had hardly left the re- 
cent Quadrennial Conference of Meth- 
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odism at Des Moines until a woman was 
ordained local preacher under the au- 
thority of the conference. She is Miss 
Willia D. Caffray, of Wenatchee, Wash., 
a graduate of the ‘Chicago Training 
School. Under the new law of the 
church she will have authority to bap- 
tize and to perform marriage ceremonies. 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
142 W. S8ist Street 
Finis Idleman, Minister 


New York 











of Music buildings. 


Domestic Science equipment. 


William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 

Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 

Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
in preparatory department last three years of high school. 

One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservatory 


New academic building with most approved laboratories and 


Five separate dormitories, three on cottage plan. 


Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 


For catalog and picture book write 


President Joseph A. Serena 
FULTON, MO. 








22 Miles from Indianapolis. 


FIRST WEEK—July 22-25 


SECOND WEEK—July 26-August 1 
Epworth League Institute. 


THIRD WEEK—August 2-August 8 


Ministers’ Retreat. 


rry. 








Lexington, Kentucky. 





BETHANY ASSEMBLY 


38th Session—July 22-Aug. 15, 1920. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, LECTURES, CONCERTS, 
ENTERTAINMENT, RECREATION, INSTRUCTION, FELLOWSHIP 


The Assembly is Held at 
BETHANY PARK 


PROGRAM 


Morgan County Commencement. 
Entertainments, Lectures. 


The Epworthians have over 800 reservations and ex- 
pect to reach 1,000 


Sermon Outlines—John E. Pounds, Hiram, O. 
Assembly Lectures—W. F. Rothenburger, Springfield, Il. 
Daily Discussion of Hoosier Pastors on topics: 
“The Minister and the Local Field.” 
“The Minister and the World Field.” 
National Evangelistic Conference. 


FOURTH WEEK—August 9-August 15 


Young People’s Camp and Conference. 


Missionary Biographies; Fields of Service at Home and 
Abroad; Life-work Meetings; Recreational Features; 
~~ oem Lectures; Vesper Services by J. J. Castle- 


LORD’S DAY PREACHING will be the best obtainable. 


Interurban and Pennsylvania Lines. 
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‘OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 


“Just the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
ee ot becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 

or 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite | and prompted 
by the right motive—the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”"—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible,” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible.”"—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”"—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


‘This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and foreground of the most wonderful of 
books.”—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship.”"—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but thoroughly simple.”—Presbyterian 
Advance. 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


A_new edition of this book, Dr. Willett’s finest con- 





tribution toward a thoroughly reasonable study of the 





Bible, is just from the press. 





Price, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 
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“The Daily Altar” 


and the Devotional Life 


ITH current developments 

in church history and life 
it becomes increasingly evident 
that the real need of the churches * 
is the deepening of the devotional 
life of their membership, the at- 
tainment of true spiritual poise. 
The church cannot bring the world to 
Christ unless it reveals evidence of hav- 
ing the spirit of Ci:rist in its own heart- 
life. Organizations of churches, however 
vast and efficient, cannot of themselves 
put the spirit of true religion into the 
heart of a single man. 


“The Daily Altar” 


By Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


has come into being for just such a time as 
this. Rev. Walter M. White, of Memphis, 
Tenn., reports that he is growing a new reli- 
gious spirit in his great congregation 
through the ministry of this book in the 
homes of his people. Rev. B. S. Ferrall, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is equally enthusiastic. And 
there are scores of other church leaders who 
are strong in their praise of The Daily Altar 
as the ideal manual of daily devotion needed 
for these strenuous and stressful times. 
Have You Considered “The Daily 
Altar” for Your Congregation? 


Note Our Special Prices in Lot 
Purchases. 


Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copjes for $11.00; 8 for 
$17.00; 18 for $35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per copy, net. 


Popular Edition: 5 copies for $7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for 
$20.00; 50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 


Special Note: Add from two to 5 cents per copy 
for postage when ordering in lots, or instruct us to 
send express collect. 

Price of Single Copies 

De luxe full leather, gold stamp and gilt edges, 

$2.50 net. Popular edition, purple cloth, $1.50 net. 
(Add 6 to 10 cents for postage.) 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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